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Putting  Christ  into  Education 


An  old  Texan  prayed,  "Lord,  the  people  are  getting 
ignoranter  and  ignoranter."  When  we  consider  how 
little  many  people  today  know  about  the  Bible,  about 
Christian  belief  s,  about  the  heritage  of  the  church, 
we  are  bound  to  agree  with  the  old  man. 

Unfortunately  many  people  have  failed  to  put 
Christ  into  education.  They  have  grown  intellectu- 
ally but  have  failed  to  grow  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally. And  that's  why  life  has  lost  its  meaning, 
crime  has  increased,  and  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy are  shaking  ! 

If  you  have  left  Christ  out  of  your  education  it 
is  time  to  about  face  and  put  him  in.  Study  the 
Bible.  Read  Christian  books.  Get  in  the  church 
school.  Discuss  basic  beliefs  with  others.  Christ 
challenges  you:  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
from  me"  (Matt.  11:29). 
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By  ROBERT  VAN  LANDINGHAM 
Here's  a  suggestion  on  how  to  further  your  education 


AN  influential  number  of  service- 
men turn  to  USAFI  (United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute)  to 
further  their  educational  goals.  At 
least  twenty  thousand  new  students 
each  month  matriculate  for  the  first 
time  in  this  gigantic  correspondence 
school. 

This  correspondence  institution  is 
so  big  it  has  five  sections  in  which  its 
more  than  250,000  students  are  en- 
rolled. Departmentalized  for  a  wide 
scope  of  applicants,  the  school's  var- 
ied curriculum  allows  for  elementary, 
high  school,  vocational,  and  college 
registrations.    Through    government 


contract  USAFI  has  a  working  agree- 
ment with  forty-four  major  colleges 
and  universities.  Qualified  students 
may  participate  in  a  correspondence 
course  from  a  leading  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Theoretically  a  man  can  enter  the 
services  without  a  trace  of  formal  ed- 
ucation, provided  he  gets  by  the  re- 
cruiting chief  or  sergeant,  and  in 
twenty  years  take  enough  courses  and 
tests  to  gain  the  equivalent  of  a  B.A. 
degree  in  liberal  arts.  And  all  this  for 
a  two  dollar  registration  fee  if  the 
courses  are  taken  directly  through 
USAFI.    When    pursuing    a    course 


During    his    off-duty    time,    a    Marine    studies    USAFI    courses    to 
prepare  for  further  educational  advancement. 


from  a  contracted  college  or  univer- 
sity the  cost  is  about  one-third  what 
it  costs  a  civilian. 

On  all  major  bases  and  posts  an 
officer  or  a  civilian  education  adviser 
is  designated  to  assist  the  military 
man  with  his  educational  needs. 
Even  on  the  out-of-the-way  station 
some  qualified  person  is  generally  as- 
signed to  counsel. 

A  prospective  enrollee  is  advised 
which  subject .  would  best  suit  his 
needs  and  the  best  method  to  take 
the  course. 

Private  John  Doe  in  Germany 
never  completed  grammar  school.  He 
is  counseled  to  enroll  in  Elementary 
Reading  before  beginning  an  ad- 
vanced high  school  subject.  He  takes 
this  reading  course  by  the  self-teach- 
ing method;  it  requires  no  lessons  to 
be  sent  into  USAFI  for  grading. 
When  he  feels  he  has  mastered  his 
subject,  he  applies  for  the  end-of- 
course  test  to  determine  how  effec- 
tively he  taught  himself. 

Stationed  aboard  the  USS  Shallow 
Water,  Seaman  Henry  Swim  decides 
to  enroll  in  a  college  algebra  course 
with  USAFI.  His  subject  requires 
lessons.  Before  he  may  take  the  end- 
of-course  test  he  must  have  sub- 
mitted all  of  the  required  lessons  for 
grading.  A  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  final  test  will  largely  determine 
how  well  a  university  will  accept  the 
credits  for  this  subject  when  he  ap- 
plies for  entrance. 

On  Okinawa,  Airman  Flyer  enrolls 
in  a  class  where  Japanese  is  taught 
by  a  qualified  instructor  under  the 
aegis  of  the  local  base.  Materials  for 
the  class  are  supplied  by  USAFI.  Air- 
man Flyer's  credits,  if  he  completes 
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the  required  classwork  and  tests,  will 
be  as  acceptable  with  USAFI  as  work 
done  by  self -teaching  or  correspond- 
ence. 

In  Korea  Pfc  Harry  Jump  learns  of 
the  high  school  equivalency  tests 
offered  through  USAFI.  These  are  a 
series  of  five  tests  which  determine 
the  mental  development  of  a  person 
since  leaving  formal  high  school 
training.  If  a  person  passes  the  tests 
with  a  certain  score  he  is  considered 
equivalent  in  education  to  a  high 
school  graduate.  Since  Soldier  Jump 
lacks  one  year  of  graduating  from 
high  school  he  takes  the  tests  and 
passes.  He  requests  USAFI  to  for- 
ward the  results  to  the  high  school 
he  last  attended.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  between  him  and  the  high 
school  for  further  work,  if  any,  be- 
fore a  diploma  is  granted. 

SOMETIMES  the  educational  offi- 
cer or  civilian  consultant  is  asked 
to  give  college  equivalency  tests  to 
men  like  Cpl  Eddy  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Cpl  Eddy  wants  to  be  a  fly- 
boy.  One  of  the  requirements  is  one 
year  of  college  or  the  equivalency  of 
one  year.  USAFI  offers  college  equiv- 
alency tests  to  determine  the  mental 
development  of  prospective  flyers  and 
general  fine  officer  candidates.  These 
tests,  if  passed  by  a  certain  score,  are 
accepted  by  the  services. 

Even  if  servicemen  travel  to  the 
most  desolate  spot  in  Alaska  or  Little 
America,  USAFI  travels  with  them. 
With  the  main  artery  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  the  Institute  sweeps  out 
to  smaller  sub-stations  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Japan,  Caribbean,  and 
Europe. 


"The  School  with  a  World-Wide 
Campus" — USAFI  headquarters,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Photos  Courtesy  USAFI 


learning  was  small  compared  to  the 
compensation  gained.  Now  that 
peace  had  come  fighting  men  would 
have  more  free  time  than  ever  before. 
Young  men  would  continue  to  be 
drafted;  through  USAFI  these  men 
could  continue  their  educational  am- 
bitions. As  military  personnel  en- 
rolled for  study,  they  became  better 
informed  combatants. 

While  USAFI  is  officially  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Edu- 
cation, a  section  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures under  which  it  operates  are 
governed  largely  by  the  influence  of 
top-notch  civilian   educators.   These 


AN  institution  of  this  size  was  not 
created  overnight.  Seventeen 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  started  as 
a  purely  Army  Institute.  Nine  months 
later,  in  September  1942,  other 
branches  of  military  service  were  in- 
vited to  use  the  Institute's  facilities. 
Later,  in  February  1943,  the  doors  of 
the  Army  Institute  were  opened  to 
all  five  divisions  of  the  military;  the 
name  of  the  school  became  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute. 

Following  World  War  II,  USAFI 
almost  died.  The  educators  who  had 
formed  the  school  and  the  men  who 
had  used  its  services  returned  to 
civilian  positions.  Accordingly,  the 
question  was  asked,  "Is  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000,000  a  year  to  maintain 
the  school  warranted?" 

Four  facts  glowed  luminously  like 
a  signal  flare  at  night  as  minds  stud- 
ied the  problem:    The   cost  of  the 


What  courses  from  USAFI  shall  I  take? 
An  army  sergeant  answers  this  question. 
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1   of  the  200  USAFI  registration  sec- 
tions located  in  the  USA  and  overseas. 


civilian  leaders  working  in  close  har- 
mony with  military  supervisors  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  providing 
for  the  educational  aspirant  an  ex- 
haustive curriculum. 

A  T  least  two  hundred  courses  on 
-^"V  an  elementary,  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  vocational  level  are  avail- 
able directly  through  USAFI.  On  top 
of  these  another  four  thousand  cor- 
respondence courses  are  offered 
through  the  contracted  colleges  and 
universities.  While  some  of  the  four 
thousand  courses  are  duplicated,  be- 
ing offered  by  more  than  one  college, 
those  courses  without  duplication 
reach  the  total  of  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred. 

Courses    offered   through   USAFI 


It's    the    Navy    way,    too — at    home    or 
aboard  ship;  keep  growing  with  USAFI. 


This  fellow  is  making  educational  hay 
while   recovering   from    an   operation. 


and  contracted  schools  include  every- 
thing from  English  to  Auto  Me- 
chanics, Russian  to  Zoology,  and 
Carpentry  to  Farm  Management. 
After  completing  Calculus  II  at 
USAFI  the  math  major  may  take  Dif- 
ferential Equations  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

There  is  actually  no  limit  to  what 
one  may  take;  the  only  requirement 
is  to  have  the  time  to  complete  a 
course. 

One  question  often  asked  is:  "Will 
my  college  courses  through  USAFI 
be  accepted  in  the  university  or  col- 
lege I  plan  to  attend?"  The  answer 
is:  colleges  and  universities  have  ac- 
cepted USAFI  credits.  A  few  do  not. 
It  is  always  the  prerogative  of  each 
school  whether  it  will  accept  credits 


This   lesson   will   receive   the   personal 
attention  of  one  of  the  USAFI  teachers. 


from  another.  A  civilian  agency,  "The 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Serv- 
ice Experiences  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,"  makes  credit 
recommendations  as  an  advisory 
service  to  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. 

"May  I  choose  my  instructor?"  is 
another  question  asked  by  some  new 
enrollees  of  USAFI.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible. When  a  person  enrolls  in  a  cor- 
respondence course  requiring  lessons, 
attempt  is  made  to  assign  the  student 
to  a  single  instructor  until  that  course 
is  completed.  This  makes  for  a  very 
personal  contact  between  teacher 
and  student.  However,  sometimes  the 
work  load  of  a  certain  subject  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  student  to  keep 
the  same  instructor  throughout  the 
course. 

Behind  the  seemingly  cold  detach- 
ment of  USAFI,  due  to  its  hugeness 
and  world-wide  expanse  (there  have 
been  nearly  3,750,000  matriculants 
since  1942),  there  is  actually  a  warm 
personality. 

Much  of  USAFI's  effervescent  per- 
sonal charm  comes  from  its  instruc- 
tors. These  are  teachers  dedicated 
to  a  transforming  way  of  living.  Such 
is  Miss  Helen  M.  Patterson,  Associate 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  teaches  the 
USAFI  course  in  Feature  Writing. 

Miss  Patterson  began  working  for 
USAFI  during  World  War  II  as  a 
sideline  to  her  regular  position  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  She  was 
badly  needed  in  the  growing  curricu- 
lum and  so  she  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  help  because  she  felt  this 
could  be  her  small  contribution  to 
men  in  the  services. 


Certainly  it  was  not  for  pay  she 
accepted  the  call  of  USAFI.  For  each 
paper  she  corrects  she  receives  sixty- 
five  cents.  Some  of  the  papers  take 
four  hours  to  examine.  At  the  same 
time  she  pays  her  maid  to  clean 
house  $1.25  an  hour.  It  costs  her  to 
serve  Uncle  Sam. 

But  there  are  other  rewards.  Each 
year  this  grand  teacher  receives  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  former  students 
of  USAFI.  Some  send  her  pictures  of 
growing  families  to  keep  her  in- 
formed of  future  journalists. 

Well  qualified  for  the  course  in 
Feature  Writing,  Miss  Patterson,  be- 
sides teaching  a  similar  course  in  a 
great  university,  has  written  many 
articles  of  her  own  and  a  textbook, 
which  has  gone  through  three  edi- 
tions, entitled  Writing  and  Selling 
Special  Feature  Articles. 

Today  many  of  Miss  Patterson's 
former  USAFI  students  are  part  of 
numerous  magazine  and  newspaper 
staffs  and  others  are  employed  in  ad- 
vertising, radio,  and  television  pro- 
duction. Some  use  the  benefits  of  the 


course  as  a  hobby.  One  serviceman 
took  the  course  to  improve  his  writ- 
ing and  accumulated  $2,500  for  his 
fun. 

When  asked  why  she  continues  to 
part  with  her  spare  hours  on  week 
ends  and  evenings  grading  papers  of 
USAFI  students,  Miss  Patterson  an- 
swered, "I  like  people.  Many  have 
helped  to  inspire  me  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  return  the  favor  to  them 
— so  I  help  others." 

Miss  Patterson  and  others  like  her 
have  contributed  to  make  USAFI  a 
place  where  GI  Joe  can  say  with 
pride,  "I  went  there." 

Here  is  an  organization  of  learning 
equal  to  twenty-five  universities  with 
a  ten  thousand  matriculation  or  one 
hundred  twenty-five  high  schools 
with  a  two  thousand  enrollment.  Yet 
USAFI  marvelously  has  been  able  to 
bring  together  teacher  and  service- 
men, and  produce  a  change — a 
change  that  sends  forth  a  man  who 
has  found  a  way  to  harness  his  brain 
and  like  it. 


THE  SCOTCH  VIEWPOINT 


Edinburgh  bound,  a  Londoner  shared  his  train  compartment 
with  a  glum  looking  elderly  Scotsman.  At  the  first  stop  his  com- 
panion rushed  from  the  train,  ran  down  the  platform,  then  rushed 
back  breathless.  After  this  occurred  during  several  station  stops, 
the  Londoner,  his  curiosity  aroused,  asked  the  reason. 

"Well,"  said  the  Scotsman,  "I  just  saw  a  specialist  in  London 
about  my  heart.  He  said  that  it's  very  bad  and  if  I  am  not  careful 
I  might  drop  dead;  so  I  am  just  buying  my  fare  from  station  to 
station." 

— B.  L.  LAWSON  in  American  Mercury 


THE  LOH  PILL 


By  JOSEPH  J.  WALTHERS 


Winning  the  girl  you  love  isn't  always  an  easy  job 


SANDY  Fraser  didn't  mean  to 
.  stare.  He  wasn't  the  staring  kind. 
But  he  couldn't  help  himself.  Of  all 
the  places  to  come  across  the  kind  of 
girl  he  had  dreamed  of  someday  find- 
ing, a  greenhouse  was  a  most  un- 
likely one. 

She  pursed  a  rosebud  mouth,  tried 
to  blow  a  wisp  of  curly,  dark  hair 
from  her  smooth  forehead,  failed  mis- 
erably, and  repeated  with  just  a  trace 
of  coolness  this  time,  "Can  I  help 
you?" 

Here  he  had  been  rushing  about 
the  field  Friday  winding  up  the  boil- 
er inspections  on  his  monthly  fist  so 
he'd  be  clear  for  his  fishing  trip,  and 
now,  suddenly,  he  was  in  no  hurry  at 
all. 

The  girl  pinked  slowly  under  his 
prolonged  stare;  then  her  blue  eyes 
widened. 

"Is  there  something  wrong  with 
me?" 

Her  voice,  Sandy  decided,  was  like 
a  flute.  A  little,  jeweled  flute. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  assured  her.  "Defi- 
nitely not."  His  grin  was  as  reckless 
as  his  red  hair. 

Her  eyebrows  arched  slightly. 
"Well,  then,  what  do  you  want?  Or 
are  you  just  being  fresh?" 


Sandy  flourished  his  card.  "Fraser, 
Boston  Steam  Boiler,  at  your  serv- 
ice. 

She  accepted  the  card  reluctantly. 

"We  don't  need  any  steam  boilers. 
Especially  right  now." 

Sandy  looked  down  at  her  and 
laughed  good-humoredly.  "You  have 
it  all  wrong.  I'm  from  the  insurance 
company.  I  have  to  look  at  the  boil- 
er." 

She  tossed  the  card  on  a  table,  and 
turned  back  to  her  work. 

"Well,  go  right  ahead  and  look 
at  it.  Please.  I'm  sure  you'll  find  it  in 
excellent  condition." 

"May  I  have  your  name,  if  you 
don't  mind?"  he  asked.  When  she 
spun  around,  he  added  hastily,  "For 
my  report,  you  know.  Have  to  put 
down  whom  I  contacted." 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed.  "If  you 
must  know,  it's  Kathy  Lewis.  This  is 
the  Lewis  Floral  Company,  owned 
by  my  uncle,  Elmo  Lewis.  And  the 
boiler  is  straight  in  back  of  you,  Mr. 
Fraser.  Good  day!" 

A  horrible  thought  struck  Sandy. 
"Miss  or  Mrs.?" 

"Ye  gods!  Miss!" 

Relieved,  Sandy  watched  her 
trowel  flash  in  and  out  of  the  trayed 
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earth  around  the  plant.  He  decided 
that  maybe  he  hud  better  look  at  the 
boiler. 

He  found  difficulty  in  concentrat- 
ing on  his  inspection.  After  ten  min- 
utes, he  returned  to  the  busy  Miss 
Lewis. 

"You  again!"  she  said. 

"Just  wanted  to  report  back,"  he 
said  cheerfully.  "The  object  seems 
to  be  in  operating  condition." 

"How  nice!  But  I  didn't  need  you 
to  tell  me  that!" 

And  turning  neatly  on  her  heel, 
Miss  Lewis  strode  toward  the  office 
at  one  end  of  the  greenhouse,  the  tail 
of  her  green  smock  trying  desperate- 
ly to  catch  up  with  her. 

"Courage,  Fraser,"  Sandy  said. 
"Rome  was  not  constructed  in  a 
twenty-four  hour  period.  No,  sir-e-e." 

FT  was  twenty  miles  to  his  office 
■*■  in  the  city.  Every  foot  of  the 
concrete  drive,  Sandy  thought  of 
Kathy  Lewis.  He  was  still  thinking 
of  her  as  he  arrived  at  his  desk  just 
in  time  to  say  good-by  to  his  secre- 
tary, Miss  Pennoyer. 

During  the  next  two  hours  he 
couldn't  do  anything  right.  He  typed 
Kathy  Boilers  or  Kathy  Compressors 
on  his  inspection  sheets.  He  even 
signed  one  Kathy  Fraser.  He  liked 
the  looks  of  that.  Kathy  Fraser  .  .  . 

He  finally  finished  and  went  home 
to  cook  dinner  in  his  bachelor  apart- 
ment. 

He  should  have  been  excited 
about  the  fishing  trip,  but  he  wasn't. 
Instead  of  packing  after  dinner,  he 
stretched  out  his  lanky  frame  in  the 
living-bedroom  and  dwelt  dreamily 
on  Miss  Kathy  Lewis. 
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Sandy  had  to  admit  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  quite  like  her  before. 
Not  even  in  Boston  from  where  he 
had  recently  been  transferred.  Cer- 
tainly not  in  Korea.  And  most  as- 
suredly not  in  Iceland.  Kathy  Lewis 
was  the  prettiest.  And  he — yes,  by 
golly!  ...  he  was  in  love  with 
Kathy  Lewis,  the  fairest  of  all  the 
flowers  in  the  Lewis  Floral  Com- 
pany. When  you  came  across  the 
real  thing,  why — you  just  knew  it. 

This  situation,  Sandy  decided,  re- 
quired some  action.  And  with  a  girl 
like  Kathy,  who  was  apparently  wary 
of  young  men  with  red  hair  who 
stared,  he  had  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  Any  old  approach  was  doomed 
to  failure. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
he  walked  into  the  greenhouse,  a 
small  case  in  his  hand.  Kathy  was 
bent  over  a  bed  of  begonias. 

"Hi,"  he  called.  "Remember  me?" 

"How  could  I  possibly  forget?" 
Kathy  said  without  enthusiasm,  toss- 
ing him  a  glance. 

Sandy  found  himself  staring  again, 
only  this  time  he  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

Finally  she  straightened  and 
sighed,  "Well,  Mr.  Fraser,  what  is 
it  now?" 

"Just  thought  I'd  check  the  mag- 
netic flow  with  the  split-core  am- 
meter voltmeter  combination,"  Sandy 
said  easily.  "Can't  be  too  careful, 
you  know." 

"How  true!"  Kathy  agreed,  and 
walked  away,  leaving  him  alone  with 
his  split-core  ammeter  voltmeter 
combination. 

He  was  miserable  all  day  Sunday, 
too. 


Monday  morning  he  showed  up 
before  the  greenhouse  opened.  Kathy 
arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Well,  good  morning,"  Sandy 
greeted  her,  stepping  aside  with  the 
most  gallant  of  gestures  to  permit  her 
to  open  the  door  of  the  greenhouse. 
Too  late,  he  realized  he  should  have 
offered  to  assist  her.  But  he  was 
too  dazzled  to  think  clearly.  "I  have 
my  capacitance  test  bridge  with  me," 
he  offered  by  way  of  explanation. 
"Thought  I'd  test  the  dissipation  fac- 
tor of  dialectrics.  Kind  of  bothered 
me  all  day  Sunday." 

"There  are  more  bothersome 
things  in  this  world  I  can  think  of," 
Kathy  said  firmly,  and  brushed  past 
him. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  boiler 
room,  the  greenhouse  was  empty 
and  Kathy  was  just  driving  off  in 
the  panel  delivery. 

"Fraser,"  he  said  in  a  gloomy 
voice,  "you're  doing  just  fine." 

He  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  go 
out  to  the  greenhouse  Tuesday.  He 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  multiscope 
test,  but  it  left  him  cold.  Maybe 
he  was  just  going  about  this  thing 
all  wrong,  he  argued.  And  where 
did  he  get  the  idea  anyway  he  could 
interest  a  girl  like  Kathy?  Certainly, 
if  his  past  conquests  were  any 
criterion  of  his  ability  to  charm  at- 
tractive young  ladies,  he  was  a  flat 
bust.  But  then — he'd  never  found 
what  he  was  looking  for.  Never  had 
the  challenge. 

HE    didn't   sleep   very   well   that 
night. 
Nonetheless,   he   awoke  Wednes- 
day in   a  buoyant  frame   of  mind. 


"Life,"  he  told  himself  as  he  drove 
out  to  the  greenhouse,  "is  full  of 
success  and  failure.  It's  the  long  pull 
that  counts,  Fraser." 

He  slipped  into  the  boiler  room 
without  being  observed,  and 
pounded  mightily  on  the  boiler  with 
a  hammer.  When,  during  a  pause, 
he  heard  the  high  heels  clicking 
toward  him,  he  adjusted  the  head- 
phones of  the  audigauge  thickness 
detector,  and  spun  dials  furiously. 

"Oh,  no!" 

Sandy  looked  up  and  grinned  at 
Kathy. 

"Thickness  seems  normal  enough," 
he  said  professionally.  "Never  know 
though."  He  rose  to  his  feet,  dust- 
ing himself.  "It's  the  aim  of  Boston 
Steam  Boiler  to  always  make  sure. 
'Safety  Through  Thorough  Inspec- 
tions' is  our  motto." 

Kathy  folded  her  arms  across  her 
chest.  One  small  foot  tapped  the 
concrete  floor  expressively. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  said  in  a 
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voice  one  would  use  with  a  small 
child,  "that  you're  carrying  this  busi- 
ness just  a  little  too  far?" 

"Oh,  no!  No,  sir-e-e,"  Sandy  said. 
"Did  you  ever  see  what  happens 
when  a  boiler  blows  up?"  He  bared 
his  teeth,  imitating  steam,  "S-s-s-s-s." 
He  grimaced  horribly,  clapped  his 
hands  over  his  ears.  "BOOM!  Glass 
broken  .  .  .  flowers  ruined  and  worst 
of  all,  perhaps  you  and  Uncle  Elmo 
injured  .  .  .  Oh,  no!  IVe  got  to  make 
sure." 

"Very  touching,"  Kathy  said 
witheringly.  "And  also  very  silly." 
A  customer  coughed  politely  in 
the  background,  and  with  a  final, 
frosty  glance  at  Sandy,  Kathy 
flounced  out  of  the  boiler  room. 

"Courage,"  Sandy  muttered, 
gathering  up  his  audigage  thickness 
detector.  "It's  the  long  pull  that 
counts." 

Thursday  was  a  cold,  rainy  day. 
Sandy  set  the  heavy  reflectoscope 
down  gratefully  in  the  greenhouse. 
Kathy  was  planting  tulip  bulbs  in  a 
corner. 

"This,"  Sandy  announced  brightly, 
"is  a  reflectoscope,  designed  to  make 
non- destructive  tests  for  the  detec- 
tion of  internal  flaws.  Did  you  have 
any  idea  when  you  bought  your  poli- 
cy how  much  service  went  with  it?" 

Kathy,  startled,  swung  about  at  his 
first  words.  When  he  had  finished, 
she  threw  a  bulb  down  on  the 
counter,  and  headed  for  the  office. 
"I,"  she  tossed  over  a  shoulder, 
"have  had  just  about  enough!" 

"Our  motto,"  Sandy  called  help- 
lessly after  her,  'is  'Safety  Through 
Thorough  Inspections.' " 

Something  unintelligible  floated 
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back  to  him.  Sandy  thought  that 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  best  that 
it  was  unintelligible. 

Determinedly,  he  hooked  up  his 
reflectoscope  anyway,  deciding  he 
needed  the  practice. 

Friday  was  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month.  Sandy  wasn't  superstitious, 
but  a  needle-like  icicle  of  premoni- 
tion jabbed  him  as  he  parked  in 
front  of  the  greenhouse. 

"Fraser,"  he  told  himself,  "don't 
falter.  Chin  up." 

He  was  hauling  his  stroboscopic 
tachometer  out  of  the  car  when 
Kathy  appeared. 

"Don't  you  dare  set  foot  in  here!" 
she  warned  him  from  the  doorway. 
"Don't  you  dare!" 

"Why,  Kathy — "  he  began. 

"And  don't  call  me  Kathy!"  she 
told  him,  her  color  mounting.  "You've 
made  a  fool  enough  of  me  as  it  is." 

"But — but — but — "  Sandy  sput- 
tered. 

Kathy's  eyes  flashed.  "For  your 
information,  Mr.  Fraser,  I  called  the 
boiler   company   that   installed  that 


new  boiler  only  a  month  ago.  Their 
chief  engineer  said  that  any  inspec- 
tor could  tell  it  was  a  new  boiler, 
and  needn't  take  five  minutes  with 
it." 

Sandy  grinned  weakly. 

Kathy  glared,  pointing  one  slim 
finger  at  him  accusingly.  "You  should 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You've 
wasted  your  time,  my  time,  and  your 
employer's  time.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  write  to  your  company  and  tell 
them  what  a  silly  young  man  they 
have  working  for  them.  It  would 
serve  you  right.  And  that's  just  what 
I  think  111  do!" 

She  slammed  the  door  with  a  hor- 
rible bang;  then  flung  it  open  again. 

"Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  cancel 
our  policy!" 

Bang! 

SANDY  climbed  slowly  into  his  car 
and  slumped  dejectedly  behind 
the  wheel.  Well,  he  thought,  maybe 
he  had  been  silly.  In  more  ways 
than  one.  He'd  gotten  absolutely  no- 
where with  Kathy  Lewis.  Worse, 
he'd  only  succeeded  in  making  her 
terribly  angry.  He  wouldn't  blame 
her  if  she  cancelled  the  policy.  So 
...  he  had  lost  an  account  for  the 
company.  And  if  she  wrote  to  the 
home  office —  He  shuddered.  Presi- 
dent J.  F.  MacNaughton  was  a  bear- 
cat on  complaints. 

"Maybe,"  Sandy  groaned,  start- 
ing the  car,  "it's  the  long  pull  that 
counts,  but  this  has  sure  been  a 
short  haul  for  me." 

He  tried  fishing  on  the  weekend, 
but  all  he  caught  mirrored  in  the 
sun-dappled  stream  was  Kathy's 
face. 


By  Monday  morning  he  was  al- 
most glad  to  leave  on  a  field  trip 
down  the  valley.  He  came  back  to 
the  office  on  Friday  afternoon.  He 
had  thought  he  could  shake  off  the 
picture  of  Kathy  Lewis,  framed  by 
flowers  in  the  greenhouse,  but  it  had 
stayed  with  him. 

Sandy  started  through  his  mail. 
Right  on  top  was  a  home  office  en- 
velope marked  ominously,  Personal. 
He  recalled  what  Kathy  Lewis  had 
threatened  to  do.  He  gulped. 

"Courage,"  Sandy  told  himself, 
and  slit  the  envelope.  He  read: 

Dear  Fraser: 

I  attach  copy  of  letter  from  Lewis  Floral 
Company. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  hear  of  such 
devotion  to  duty.  Satisfied  insureds  are 
the  cornerstone  of  our  business. 

I  offer  you  my  compliments  on  a  job 
well  done. 

Sincerely, 

M.  F.  MacNaughton,  President 

Dazedly,  Sandy  read  the  attached 
copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Boston  Steam  Boiler. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  insured  with  your  company. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  very 
pleased  with  the  recent  service  rendered 
by  your  Mr.  Fraser.  Instead  of  taking 
a  fishing  trip  on  his  vacation  as  he  had 
planned,  he  came  out  to  our  greenhouse 
every  day  this  week  to  make  tests  on  our 
boiler. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kathy  Lewis 

Lewis  Floral  Company 
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Sandy  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
dashed  past  Miss  Pennoyer. 

He  slid  to  a  stop  at  the  doorway 
to  shout  happily,  "Don't  let  them 
tell  you  differently,  Penny.  It's  the 
long  pull  that  counts." 

Kathy  was  half  hidden  behind 
some  hyacinths  when  he  burst  into 
the  greenhouse. 

"Kathy!"  he  cried.  "Your  letter!" 
He  waved  the  correspondence  wildly 
in  the  air. 

Kathy's  blush  was  a  delicious 
thing  to  see. 

"Well,"  she  said,  a  soft  smile  on 
her  lips,  "I  did  feel  sorry  after  what 
I  said  to  you,  especially  after  I  talked 
to  Uncle  Elmo.  He  said  he  once  tried 
to  interest  a  girl  by  galloping  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  her  house  every 
day  doing  stunts.  He  finally  fell  off 
and  broke  his  arm."  She  laughed, 
looking  at  him  fondly.  "I  tried  to 
reach  you  at  your  office  last  Friday 


afternoon,  but  your  secretary  told  me 
you  had  been  on  vacation  all  week. 
How  you  had  planned  a  fishing  trip, 
and  what  fun  you  must  be  having. 
It  made  me  feel  so  bad."  She  ran 
a  finger  through  the  boxed  earth 
around  the  hyacinths.  "So  ...  I 
wrote  that  letter  I  mentioned.  Only 
it  was  a  different  kind  of  letter.  I 
thought  that  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  .  well,  it 
might  make  you  feel  better  if  you 
heard  about  it." 

"Oh,  Kathy,"  Sandy  sighed,  heady 
with  all  the  fragrance  about  him  and 
the  new  closeness  of  the  fairest 
flower  of  the  Lewis  Floral  Company. 
"I  could  kiss  you." 

Kathy  lowered  her  blue  eyes,  the 
blush  high  now  to  the  roots  of  her 
curly,  dark  hair. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  her  voice  like 
a  little,  jeweled  flute,  "you  don't 
need  one  of  your  machines  to  do 
that."  ■  ■ 


"Congratulations,  Brent — you  broke  the  climb- 
ing record,  the  speed  record,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand windows." 
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Does  God  laugh  at  man's  inability  to  control  natural  forces? 

Due  to  Conditions 
Beyond  Our  Control 

By  PAUL  W.  GLAD 


A  HIGH  wind  kills  five  para- 
troopers making  a  practice 
jump;  a  tidal  wave  sweeps  over 
Louisiana  coastal  towns,  destroying 
life  and  property;  floods  imperil  com- 
munities in  New  England  and 
Arkansas;  a  forest  fire  rages  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  a  fishing  boat  is 
lost  in  a  hurricane  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  Where  is  God  when  such 
natural  disasters  occur?  Is  he  asleep? 
Is  he  unconcerned? 

Disaster  and  History 

As  we  think  of  natural  disaster, 
we  must  try  to  see  our  lives  in  his- 
torical perspective.  Disaster  and 
calamity  are  very  much  a  part  of 
human  history.  The  Pilgrims  who 
landed  on  the  rocky  New  England 
shore  and  established  Plymouth 
colony  during  the  winter  of  1620- 
1621  knew  well  the  meaning  of 
economic  hardship  in  the  Old  World. 
But  their  migration  to  these  shores 
did  not  bring  an  end  to  their  prob- 
lems. "In  two  or  three  months'  time," 
recorded  Governor  Bradford,  "half 
of  their  company  died,  partly  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  espe- 
cially during  January  and  February, 


and  the  want  of  houses  and  other 
comforts;  partly  from  scurvy  and 
other  diseases,  which  their  long  voy- 
age and  their  incommodious  quar- 
ters had  brought  upon  them." 

This  experience  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  to  be  repeated  again  and  again 
as  frontiersmen  pushed  their  way 
westward.  Drought,  floods,  hail,  dust 
storms,  tornadoes,  forest  fires,  prairie 
fires,  and  countless  other  perils 
threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
clearing  stood  silent  and  deserted 
when  the  "milk  sick,"  the  disease 
that  claimed  Lincoln's  mother,  wiped 
out  a  pioneer  family.  A  horde  of 
grasshoppers  that  darkened  the 
western  sky  in  its  flight  left  desola- 
tion and  ruin  in  its  wake. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  such 
misfortunes  and  calamities  do  not 
belong  entirely  to  the  pioneer  past. 
In  fact,  it  might  well  be  argued  that 
at  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  are  faced  with  more  condi- 
tions beyond  our  control  than  early 
Americans  could  have  known.  The 
freedom  of  the  frontier  disappeared 
with  the  emergence  of  a  machine 
technology.  The  cooperative  effort 
necessary  to  an  industrial  civilization 
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gives  man  collectively  immeasurable 
power  to  change  the  circumstances 
of  his  environment,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  the  individual  sub- 
missive to  the  will  of  the  group  and 
to  the  appetites  of  the  impersonal 
machine.  And  so  the  possibilities  for 
disaster  over  which  the  individual 
has  no  control  have  been  multiplied 
infinitely.  As  Paul  Tillich  has  re- 
marked, "The  greatest  triumph  of 
science  was  the  power  it  gave  to  man 
to  annihilate  himself  and  his  world." 

A  Human  Question 

Individual  men  do  not  will  their 
annihilation,  nor  do  they  consciously 
contribute  to  it.  If  the  destructive 
power  of  science  should  be  un- 
leashed, the  suffering  of  the  innocent 
would  be  unparalleled.  In  times  of 
crisis  and  tragedy  brought  about  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control 
men  have  always  been  puzzled  that 
misfortune  should  befall  both  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  Fear  and  anxiety,  which 
usually  accompany  peril,  have  some- 
times given  place  to  doubt.  If  God 
is  good,  men  have  asked,  why  does 
he  permit  innocent  suffering? 

The  question  "Why?"  is  a  distinc- 
tively human  question.  Lower  forms 
of  life  are  unable  to  ask  it,  and 
God  has  no  need  to  ask  it.  While 
it  is  a  question  we  must  ask  if  we 
would  be  men,  there  is  no  simple 
answer.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to 
assume,  like  the  friends  of  Job,  that 
suffering  is  invariably  a  punishment 
for  sin.  We  forget  that  Jesus  himself 
denied  that  an  individual's  misfor- 
tune is  the  result  of  his  sin.  When 
a  man  born  blind  was  brought  to 
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him  his  disciples  asked,  "Rabbi,  who 
sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind?"  Jesus  answered, 
"It  was  not  that  this  man  sinned,  or 
his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of 
God  might  be  made  manifest  in 
him."  We  must  ask  our  human  ques- 
tion "why?"  because  when  we  do 
we  come  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
know  the  mind  of  God,  and  that  for 
us  there  is  always  an  element  of  un- 
predictability and  insecurity  in  life. 
To  say  that  there  are  uncertainties 
in  life  and  that  complete  security  is 
unattainable  is  not  to  answer  the 
question  of  why  God  permits  inno- 
cent suffering.  But  to  make  these 
points  is  to  suggest  that  experience 
with  suffering,  whether  it  be  direct 
or  indirect,  is  unavoidable.  The  real 
problem  for  the  Christian,  therefore, 
is  the  problem  of  meeting  calamity — 
which  is  unavoidable  and  beyond 
our  control — in  a  Christian  spirit. 
At  this  point,  two  considerations  sug- 
gest themselves. 

Christian  Love 

First,  we  must  remember  that 
even  though  we  are  not  directly  af- 
fected, we  have  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  victims  of  disaster.  Un- 
selfish humanitarian  aid  is  more  than 
a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  society; 
it  is  an  expression  of  Christian  love. 
In  the  fall  of  1527,  the  city  of 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  was  struck  by  the 
plague.  Evangelical  Christians  of  the 
city  shared  with  others  a  desire  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease. John  Hess,  who  has  been  called 
the  Reformer  of  Silesia,  wrote  to 
Martin  Luther  to  ask  if  Christians 
could  properly  leave  the  city  to  avoid 


contamination.  Luther  replied  that 
the  decision  to  stay  or  flee  was  one 
that  had  to  be  worked  out  by  each 
individual  with  God's  help.  But  then 
he  added,  significantly,  "Anyone  who 
refuses  to  help  his  neighbor,  who 
allows  him  to  remain  in  need,  and 
who  flees  from  him  is  a  murderer  in 
God's  sight."  Why  is  he  a  murderer? 
Because  he  has  not  shown  love  to- 
ward a  neighbor  in  need,  and  "He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  is  a 
murderer." 

This  is  a  sobering  thought,  but 
certainly  the  true  Christian  is  will- 
ing to  undergo  discomfort — even 
hardship  and  danger — for  the  sake 
of  his  fellow  man.  He  is  compelled 
to  give  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
not  by  social  pressures  or  by  laws 
of  the  state.  He  gives  assistance  be- 
cause the  love  of  God,  freely  given 
and  received,  compels  him  to  serve 
his  brother  for  whom  Christ  also 
died. 

The  Good  Uses  of  Evil 

Second,  we  must  remember  that 
good  often  emerges  out  of  calamity 
and  disaster.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
disaster  as  such;  what  is  hurtful  and 
destructive  is  evil.  Yet  how  we  re- 
act to  evil  is  another  matter.  If  we 
learn  from  our  experience,  if  ca- 
lamity compels  us  to  go  deep  into 


the  resources  of  our  faith,  if  disaster 
brings  us  into  a  more  meaningful  re- 
lationship to  God,  then  good  has 
resulted  from  evil. 

When  life  is  too  soft  and  easy,  we 
do  not  exert  ourselves.  When  we  do 
not  exercise  our  minds  in  searching 
for  deep  religious  insights,  we  grow 
spiritually  flabby.  The  Apostle  Paul 
wrote  often  of  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh," 
which  he  regarded  as  something 
given  him  by  Satan,  and  he  prayed 
for  its  removal.  But  the  pain  and 
trial  he  suffered  because  of  his  in- 
firmity led  him  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  God's  grace.  He  learned 
that,  trusting  completely  in  God,  he 
was  strong  when  he  was  weak.  And 
so  he  could  write  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  "We  know  that  in 
everything  God  works  for  good  with 
those  who  love  him,  who  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  He  is  not 
saying  here  that  everything  always 
works  out  for  the  best  in  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  Paul  would 
doubtless  have  deplored  such  un- 
thinking optimism.  What  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  with  those  who  love  God, 
good  may  come  from  evil.  He  is 
saying  that  neither  disaster,  nor 
calamity,  nor  hardship,  nor  suffering, 
nor  tribulation  can  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God. 

■  ■ 


AREAS  OF  ACTION  BY  CHURCH  PEOPLE 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell 
has  listed  seven  areas  of  action  by 
church  people:  (1)  support  of  the 
United  Nations;  (2)  development  of 
atomic  power  for  peace;  (3)  support 
of  mutual  aid  and  technical  assist- 


ance programs;  (4)  disarmament 
under  reliable  controls;  (5)  human 
rights;  (6)  just  and  equitable  im- 
migration and  refugee  policies;  and 
(7)  work  for  a  peaceful  world 
through  a  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
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Ex-Navy  pitcher  who  once  struck 
out  Joe  DiMaggio  now  is  base- 
ball's No.  1  Funny  Man 


Clo 


wn 


Prince 


of  Baseball 


"This  is  my  face,"   says   Patkin.   "I'm 
stuck  with  it.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 


By  EDGAR  WILLIAMS 


'""P'HIS  was  one  day  in  the  spring 
J-  of  1946.  Max  Patkin  had  been 
summoned  to  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  baseball  club,  of  the  Eastern 
League,  and  he  had  a  foreboding 
that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

It  did. 

"How,"  the  general  manager  in- 
quired, "is  your  sore  arm?" 

"It's  still  bothering  me,"  Patkin 
replied.  "But  it  ought  to  be  all  right 
in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

The  general  manager  shook  his 
head.  "I'm  afraid  we  can't  wait,"  he 
said.  "We  can't  afford  to  carry  a 
pitcher  who  can't  take  his  regular 
turn.  Sorry,  Max.  We're  going  to 
have  to  give  you  your  release." 

For  Patkin  it  was  the  cruel  end 
of  a  dream — or  so  he  thought  at 
the  time.  Since  childhood  he  had 
been  determined  to  become  a  great 
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pitcher,  to  play  in  the  major  leagues 
some  day.  Now  he  was  being  given 
his  release  by  a  team  in  a  Class  A 
league — three  steps  below  the 
majors.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
was  washed  up,  as  they  say. 

But  before  that  1946  season  had 
ended,  Max  Patkin  was  in  the  majors. 
Today  he  is  one  of  the  best-known 
figures  in  baseball.  Each  season  of 
late  he  has  appeared  before  more 
than  2,000,000  fans  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  While 
the  average  pay  of  major  league 
players  is  about  $15,000  a  year, 
Parkin's  annual  take  is  closer  to 
$20,000.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that 
Max's  name  never  appears  in  a  box- 
score. 

Patkin  is  a  baseball  comedian. 
He  is  so  adept  at  making  people 
laugh  that  he  now  is  widely  regarded 
as  the  "clown  prince   of  baseball," 


the  successor  to  the  storied  Al 
Schacht,  now  a  New  York  restau- 
rateur, who  was  the  first  to  mix 
comedy  with  baseball  back  in  the 
Twenties. 

"It  just  goes  to  show,"  Max  says, 
"what  a  goofy-looking  guy  like  me 
can  do  when  he  stops  trying  to  be 
a  pitcher  and  becomes  a  comic." 

As  a  comic,  Patkin  has  done 
hitches  with  two  American  League 
teams — the  Cleveland  Indians  and 
the  late  St.  Louis  Browns.  Since  1951 
he  has  not  been  affiliated  with  any 
one  club,  having  found  that  barn- 
storming tours,  during  which  he 
plays  one-night  stands  in  ball  parks 
from  class  D  (the  lowest  classifica- 
tion in  organized  baseball)  to  the 
big  time,  are  more  profitable. 

During  the  course  of  a  season, 
Patkin  fills  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  engagements.  Guarantees 
range  generally  from  $200  to  $500, 
which  the  owners  of  ball  clubs  that 
"sign"  Max  for  one  game  are  glad 
to  pay,  because  the  fellow  is  a  sure- 
fire box-office  tonic.  In  small  com- 
munities where  the  normal  turnout 
for  one  game  is  around  six  hundred, 
Patkin  frequently  brings  out  as  many 
as  five  thousand  people. 

'  I  'HE  things  Max  does  on  a  base- 
-*-  ball  field  are  a  caution.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  the  basic  equipment  of 
the  true  clown:  a  naturally  funny 
appearance.  He  somewhat  resembles 
an  underfed  scarecrow,  with  165 
pounds  spread  over  a  gangling  six- 
feet- three  frame.  His  body  is  seem- 
ingly jointless,  and  his  face  is  domi- 
nated by  a  nose  that  must  make 
Jimmy  Durante  envious. 


Usually,  Patkin  "works"  on  the 
coaching  lines  for  the  home  team  for 
three  or  four  innings  of  a  game.  He 
wears  a  tent-sized  uniform  and  a 
cap  at  least  two  sizes  too  large  for 
his  head,  and  from  the  moment  he 
first  appears  on  the  field  he  is  playing 
to  what  show  people  call  an  "easy- 
laughing  house."  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  look  at  Patkin  and  not 
laugh. 

From  the  coach's  box  Max  signals 
to  the  batsmen  by  semaphore,  wav- 
ing large  red  bandannas.  He  twists 
his  supple  body  like  a  pretzel  and 
mimics  everybody  in  sight,  includ- 
ing the  umpires.  If  an  umpire  hap- 
pens to  halt  the  game  momentarily 
by  calling  "Time!"  Patkin  pretends  to 
look  at  his  watch  and  yells:  "About 
twenty  minutes  past  nine!" 

Patkin  wiggles  so  much  that  even- 
tually he  loses  his  trousers,  revealing 
a  1900-model  bathing  suit.  Some- 
times a  bat  boy  dashes  from  the 
dugout  and  soaks  him  with  a  well- 
directed  bucketful  of  water,  but 
Max  admits  that  he  has  become 
slightly  gun-shy  with  this  part  of 
the  act. 

"One  night,  a  few  years  ago,"  he 
recalls,  "a  kid  ran  out  to  toss  the 
water  at  me.  But  he  also  threw  the 
bucket.  I  got  clipped  over  the  right 
eye.  It  took  five  stitches  to  close  the 
cut." 

The  climax  of  the  routine  comes 
when  the  announcer  informs  the 
crowd  that  "the  great  Patkin, 
mightiest  hitter  of  all  time,  will  now 
give  a  demonstration  of  his  flawless 
batting  style." 

Out  staggers  Max  from  one  of 
the   dugouts,    carrying   about   thirty 
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"So  I   can't  hit   a  pitched  ball!   Are 
there  any  rules  against  teeing  it  up?" 

bats  on  his  back.  Somehow  he  man- 
ages to  reach  home  plate,  where  he 
trips  and  sprawls  flat  on  his  face, 
bats  flying  every  which  way. 

To  the  customer  in  the  grand- 
stand, Patkin  appears  to  be  an  abso- 
lute screwball,  which  is  precisely  the 
impression  Max  strives  to  create. 
Actually,  however,  he  is  a  serious- 
minded  person  who  worries  con- 
tinually about  whether  his  act  is 
going  over.  It  has  been  said  that 
all  great  clowns  consider  themselves 
unfunny,  and  Patkin  is  no  exception. 

"I  work  under  a  great  handicap," 
he  will  tell  you  on  days  when  he 
isn't  feeling  up  to  par.  "I  have  no 
talent." 
20 


He  says  such  things  with  sincerity. 
For  although  comedy  has  brought 
Patkin  fame  and  financial  security, 
he  still  is  a  frustrated  pitcher  at 
heart. 

"But  what's  a  fellow  to  do?"  Patkin 
adds.  "People  always  have  laughed 
at  me.  I  guess  it's  the  way  I'm  built 
— the  way  my  neck  sticks  out,  the 
way  I  walk.  I  used  to  get  laughs 
even  when  I  wasn't  trying  to  be 
funny.  So  when  I  found  I  couldn't 
make  it  in  baseball  as  a  player,  I 
decided  to  capitalize  on  being 
laughed  at." 

TDORN  and  reared  in  Philadelphia, 
-"-*  where  he  still  lives  during  the 
off-season,  Patkin  set  out  early  to  be 
a  ballplayer.  At  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  he  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  best  pitchers  the  school 
ever  has  had.  A  right-hander,  he 
could  fire  the  ball. 

At  the  same  time,  Max  also  be- 
came a  jitterbug.  "I  had  to  learn 
to  dance,"  he  says,  "because  my  face 
wouldn't  get  me  a  date."  He  became 
so  proficient  at  eccentric  dancing 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  appeared 
with  Vaughn  Monroe's  orchestra  in 
stage  shows  during  the  off-season. 
He  still  fills  theatrical  engagements 
occasionally. 

Patkin  entered  professional  base- 
ball in  1940.  Signed  by  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  he  was  sent  to  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  of  the  Class  D  Wisconsin 
State  League.  He  did  fairly  well 
there  until  he  injured  his  pitching 
arm  and  was  given  his  release  in 
1941. 

Then  Max  enlisted  in  the  navy. 
He  spent  most  of  his  service  time 


at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  he  was  a 
chief  athletic  specialist,  assigned  to 
a  navy  hospital.  When  his  arm  re- 
gained its  strength  he  pitched  in  the 
Hawaiian  Army-Navy  League,  which 
was  replete  with  major  league  stars. 
"One  day,"  Patkin  recalls,  "I 
pitched  against  an  air  force  team 
that  had  Joe  DiMaggio  as  its  clean- 
up hitter.  The  first  time  DiMaggio 
batted,  I  struck  him  out.  Man,  I 
was  feeling  chesty.  The  next  time — 
pow!  He  clipped  me  for  the  longest 
home  run  drive  I've  ever  seen." 

Out  of  the  navy  in  1946,  Patkin 
was  signed  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  team 
on  the  strength  of  his  showing  in 
Hawaii.  He  won  one  game.  Then 
the  arm  trouble  returned,  and  Max 
drew  his  release. 

But  he  had  begun  to  acquire  a 
reputation  as  a  clown — "strictly  un- 
intentionally," he  says.  One  night, 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  team,  of  the 
Class  B  Inter-State  League,  hired 
him  to  do  a  comedy  bit  during  an 
exhibition  game  between  Harrisburg 
and  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

Lou  Boudreau,  managing  Cleve- 
land, laughed  heartily  at  Patkin's 
antics.  On  Boudreau's  say-so,  Bill 
Veeck,  then  the  Indians'  owner  and 
an  unflagging  screwball  himself, 
hired  Max  as  a  coach,  sight  unseen. 
So  there  was  Patkin,  in  the  majors. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  1946 
season  and  the  entire  1947  cam- 
paign, Patkin  cut  up  on  the  coaching 
lines  for  the  Indians.  There  was  one 
game,  in  July,  1946,  when  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy, the  New  York  Yankees' 
manager,  threatened  to  pull  his 
team  off  the  field  if  Patkin  didn't 
stop     fooling     around.      Generally, 
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"Give    me    the    signal,    Catcher.    You 
know  Patkin  is  always  ready  to  pitch." 

though,  the  act  was  well  received 
by  baseball  men. 

"I've  never  tried  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  game,"  Max  declares. 
"My  one  aim  is  to  brighten  the  dull 
moments.  I've  never  mimicked  any- 
one without  first  getting  his  per- 
mission to  do  it.  Even  the  umpires 
go  along  willingly  with  my  gags,  as 
long  as  I  don't  foul  up  the  game." 

IN  1948,  Patkin  left  the  Indians 
and  went  out  on  his  own.  He  did 
well,  and  by  1950  was  a  much-sought 
attraction.  Then,  in  1951,  Veeck, 
having  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Cleveland  club,  bought  the  St.  Louis 
Browns.  He  sent  for  Patkin. 
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The  lanky  clown  didn't  particu- 
larly desire  to  return  to  full-time 
work  in  the  majors,  but  he  can- 
celled his  barnstorming  schedule  and 
joined  the  Browns  as  a  coach.  "I 
figured  I  owed  Bill  something  for 
giving  me  my  first  break,"  Patkin  ex- 
plains. "Now  that  Bill  is  out  of  major 
league  baseball,  I'm  not  interested  in 
a  regular  job  in  the  big  time.  I  like 
to  play  a  few  dates  each  summer  in 
major  league  parks,  but  that's  all. 
I  do  better  financially  in  the  minors." 

Patkin  left  the  Browns  after  the 
1951  season.  Now  he  travels  some 
45,000  miles  a  year  to  fill  engage- 
ments. It  is  a  grueling  schedule.  Max 
may  perform  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia,     one      night;      in      Toronto, 


Canada,  the  next  evening;  and  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  night  after 
that. 

He  has  had  a  full  share  of  bumps 
and  bruises.  Once  he  fractured  a  toe 
while  performing,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions has  spiked  himself.  He  has 
a  weak  right  knee,  the  result  of  a 
fall  during  his  act,  on  which  he  must 
wear  a  brace.  He  keeps  osteopaths 
busy  working  kinks  out  of  his 
muscles. 

Patkin  is  a  bachelor,  and  says  that 
he  probably  will  remain  one  for  some 
time  to  come.  "I've  got  nothing 
against  marriage,"  he  observes  with 
a  grin.  "It's  just  that,  with  this  face, 
I've  never  been  able  to  fool  any  girl." 

■  ■ 


7fc 
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"You're  not  helping  my  practice  any!' 


By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 
From:  Commanding  Devil 

To:  Demon-in-Charge  of  Training 

Subject:  Correction  of  Training  Deficiency 

1.  It  is  noted  that  newly-recruited  Tempters  are  reporting  from 
Hoof  Camp  in  a  very  poor  state  of  training.  The  most  glaring 
deficiency  is  inability  to  use  Scripture  properly  in  undermining 
the  faith  of  followers  of  the  Enemy. 

2.  A  vigorous  training  program,  utilizing  the  Standard  Training 
Course,  "Diabolical  Use  of  the  Scriptures"  (SATPERS  36082)  will 
be  instituted  immediately.  The  following  principles  will  be  par- 
ticularly stressed: 

(1)  Use  of  Scripture  as  a  "good  luck  charm"  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. Steel-backed  New  Testaments,  to  be  carried  in  the 
breast  pocket  during  combat  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
bullets,  are  particularly  useful.  They  are,  of  course,  never  to 
be  opened. 

(2)  When  a  subject  insists,  against  the  Tempter's  advice,  on 
reading  his  Bible,  he  will  be  urged  to  turn  first  to  a  difficult 
passage,  so  that  he  will  become  discouraged  and  quit. 

(3)  If  he  persists,  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  search  the  Bible  for 
strange  quotations  and  "stoppers"  that  can  be  thrown  into 
compartment  arguments. 

(4)  Confirmed  Bible  readers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  brag  about 
how  many  times  they  have  read  it  "from  cover  to  cover"  and 
to  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  shipmates. 

(5)  Under  no  circumstances  are  personnel  to  be  permitted  to 
read  Scripture  seriously  and  prayerfully,  allowing  the  Enemy 
to  speak  to  them  through  its  words,  for  we  have  discovered  from 
long  experience  that  when  they  do  so  they  are  lost  to  us. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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School  for  Pilots'  Wives 

By  FRANKLIN  L.  THISTLE 
Trouble  at  home?  Send  your  wives  to  school 


/^VNE  day,  not  too  long  ago,  a 
^-^  young  student  pilot  strode  pur- 
posefully up  to  the  Commander  of 
the  3600th  Combat  Crew  Training 
Group  at  Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
Glendale,  Arizona,  threw  him  a 
snappy  salute  and  declared,  "Sir, 
I  want  to  resign  from  training." 

The  colonel  was  stunned.  Here 
was  one  of  his  best  student  pilots, 
who  just  the  other  day  had  told  him 
how  much  he  liked  to  fly.  Now  he 
wanted  to  quit. 


"Why?"  was  the  colonel's  obvious 
question. 

"Well,  sir,  I'd  sure  like  to  stick 
with  it,  but  my  wife  wants  me  to 
give  up  flying  and  get  a  desk  job," 
he  replied. 

That  night  the  colonel  thought 
long  and  hard.  Was  the  Air  Force 
going  to  lose  a  potential  top-notch 
jet  pilot  just  because  his  wife  didn't 
want  him  to  fly?  How  could  his  wife 
be  made  to  realize  how  important 
it  was  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 


Wives  learn  a  lot  about  formation  flying  during  an  important  classroom  session. 


Her  husband  says:  "The  glamor  girl 
I'd  most  like  to  fly  a  jet  with." 


country  that  her  husband  become  a 
pilot? 

This  incident  was  just  one  of  many 
developments  that  inspired  Air  Force 
officials  to  establish  the  Wives 
Orientation  Program;  and  Luke  Air 
Force  Base  was  not  long  in  adopting 
it. 

Its  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  wives 
with  the  training  program  and  to 
impress  upon  them  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility their  husbands  will  soon 
shoulder.  Few  of  them  realize  the 
terrific  pressure  their  husbands  en- 
dure during  this  intensive  ten-week 
course  in  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground 
gunnery  practice,  dive  bombing,  skip 
bombing,  and  rocket  firing.  But,  with 
the  orientation  program,  they  can 
better  understand  their  husbands' 
problems  and  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  they  must  endure  in 
their  training  for  combat. 


Wives  discover  that  there  are  definite  things  to  know  about  starting  a  jet  plane. 


HPHE  orientation  program  begins 
■*•  in  the  briefing  room  of  the 
3603rd  Combat  Crew  Training 
Squadron.  The  wives  hear  about  the 
purpose  of  the  training  program,  how 
a  squadron  operates,  the  various 
phases  of  training.  Then  they  are 
briefed  on  the  morning  orientation 
tour. 

The  first  stop  is  the  pilots'  personal 
equipment  room,  where  an  instruc- 
tor enlightens  the  women  in  the  use 
of  each  article.  He  points  out  that 
one  reason  pilots  come  home  so  tired 
in  the  evening  is  the  weight  of  the 
equipment  they  have  to  wear. 

The  ladies  also  see  a  series  of 
gunnery  films  of  jet  dogfights  and 
strafing  runs  against  the  communists 
in  Korea.  An  instructor  diagrams 
gunnery  tactics  employed  at  Luke 
and  explains  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  student  pilots  in 
acquiring  skill. 


The  seriousness  of  the  lessons  is 
brought  home  to  the  wives  when 
the  instructor  tells  them,  "As  Luke  is 
a  'finishing  school'  for  jet  pilots, 
what  your  husbands  don't  learn  here 
about  aerial  warfare,  they'll  never 
learn — at  least  not  until  they  are 
in  combat." 

Has  the  Wives  Orientation  Pro- 
gram at  Luke  been  a  success?  Here's 
what  one  student  pilot's  wife  told 
her  husband's  commanding  officer 
a  few  weeks  after  she  had  taken  the 
orientation  course. 

"I  never  realized  before  that  a  jet 
pilot  undergoes  such  strenuous  train- 
ing. I  used  to  urge  my  husband  to 
take  me  out  dancing  or  to  a  show 
after  he  had  put  in  a  day  of  train- 
ing. But  now  that  I've  seen  for  my- 
self what  he  has  to  go  through,  I 
simply  suggest  we  spend  a  quiet 
evening  at  home." 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


Juvenile  Crime 

Police  Commissioner  Stephen  P. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  City  points 
out  that  "the  most  troublesome  teen 
group  is  the  sixteen-year-old,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  those  in  the  seven- 
teen-year bracket."  Between  1952 
and  1957,  16,771  sixteen-year-olds 
were  arrested;  16,119  seventeen- 
year-olds.  August  was  peak  month 
for  crime  of  youths  between  sixteen 
and  twenty.  The  group  16-20  was 
responsible  for  21  per  cent  of  all 
felony  arrests.  42  per  cent  of 
the  crimes  occurred  between  4:00 
P.M.  and  midnight. 


Is  TB  Still  a  Problem? 

WHO  (World  Health  Organiza- 
tion) announces  that  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases,  among  them  tu- 
berculosis, had  dropped  50  per  cent 
in  five  years  (1950-1955)  in  28 
countries  and  territories  with  a  564 
million  population  (one-sixth  of  the 
world's  people ) .  Yet  tuberculosis  still 
topped  the  list  as  a  cause  of  death; 
alone  it  accounted  for  three-fourths 
of  all  deaths  from  infectious  diseases 
occurring  after  age  15.  TB  is  a  prob- 
lem of  all  races,  a  world-wide  prob- 
lem. WHO  is  helping  devise  new 
methods  of  control  and  prevention. 


When  Others  Disappoint  Us 


By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 


Why,  O  God,  why  should  this  thing  happen  to   me? 


TDILL  came  from  a  highly-cultured 
*~*  family.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
military  service,  he  quite  casually 
met  Marie,  a  girl  who  waited  on 
tables  in  a  roadside  restaurant. 
Hungry  for  companionship,  Bill 
asked  Marie  for  a  date.  She  was 
attractive  and  without  thinking 
through  all  the  implications,  even- 
tually Bill  married  Marie.  He  then 
brought  her  to  his  parents'  home  for 
a  visit,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  she 
did  not  fit  in.  When  Bill  was  shipped 
overseas  he  waited  for  the  day  when 
Marie  could  join  him.  But  he  never 
achieved  his  desires.  Marie  was  un- 
faithful and  went  away  to  live  with 
another  man.  When  the  news 
reached  Bill,  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  love  he  wrote  home,  "How  could 
she  do  this  thing  when  I  loved  her 
so  much?" 

Jack  thought  Dorothy  "tops"  all 
through  his  high  school  days.  Often 
he  talked  about  her  to  Roy,  his  high 
school  buddy.  When  Jack  left  for 
his  stint  with  Uncle  Sam  he  placed 
a  sparkling  diamond  on  the  third 
finger  of  Dorothy's  left  hand.  His 
letters  breathed  ardent  hopes  for 
their  future.  Dorothy's  letters  at  first 


were  warm  and  loving.  Then  they 
became  matter-of-fact,  and  often 
quite  impersonal.  Jack  suspected 
something  was  cooling  Dorothy's  en- 
thusiasm for  him.  His  first  trip  back 
East  from  the  West  Coast  where  he 
was  stationed  revealed  the  reason. 
Roy  had  taken  his  place  in  Dorothy's 
affections.  "Why,"  he  poured  out  in 
torrents  of  impassioned  tone,  "should 
my  two  best  friends  do  this  to  me? 
Can't  anyone  be  trusted?  Has  every- 
body thrown  values  overboard? 
What  gives  in  this  matter  of  love  and 
life  anyway?" 

Bill  and  Jack  are  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  servicemen.  Bombarded  by 
ideas  of  a  secular  age,  pressured  by 
temptations  peculiar  to  youth  through 
all  the  generations,  and  often  not 
grounded  in  religious  certainty,  life 
yields  its  disappointments  individ- 
ually and  collectively.  This  genera- 
tion, like  all  others,  discovers  that 
sin  destroys  happiness  in  the  family 
circle,  makes  impossible  the  future 
achievements  of  which  we  may  have 
been  capable,  wrecks  that  measure 
of  success  which  has  been  attained, 
and  shuts  against  us  the  door  to  the 
heavenly  land. 
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"To  Err  Is  Human" 

"To  err  is  human"  is  heard  often 
an  an  excuse  for  sin.  Some  hold 
that  "sin  is  merely  the  remnant  of 
the  beastly  nature  of  man."  Some 
cling  to  the  concept  that  "sin  is  only 
the  absence  of  good"  and  that  "to 
know  the  right  is  to  do  the  right." 

Let's  be  realistic  about  this  matter. 
Indeed,  man  is  a  sinner.  The  Bible 
is  premised  on  this  fact.  Psalm  51: 
3,  5a  says:  "For  I  know  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me  ...  I  was  brought  forth  in  iniq- 
uity." Romans  5:12  speaks  of  the 
universality  of  sin  which  entered  into 
the  world  through  Adam.  Romans 
6:23  says:  "For  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  In  Matthew  23:25,  26  Jesus 
reveals  that  mere  outward  goodness 
doesn't  satisfy  God.  Man  is  a  sinner 
deep  down  in  his  heart  and  he  must 
be  cleansed  there  to  be  acceptable  to 
God. 

As  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  ma- 
ture persons  we  know  this — we  know 
men  are  sinful  by  nature.  From  the 
experience  of  our  own  lives,  we  know 
that  we  yield  to  the  wiles  of  the 
devil;  and  we  realize  what  are  the 
fruits  of  such  yielding.  We  often  are 
disappointed  with  ourselves  and  we 
exclaim  with  the  prodigal  son,  "I 
have  sinned."  Happily,  confession  is 
the  first  step  out  of  the  power  of  sin. 

As  we  deal  with  disappointment, 
we  soon  learn  that  the  sins  of  the 
human  spirit  are  not  so  obvious  as 
the  sins  of  the  human  flesh,  yet  are 
far  more  destructive  to  human  rela- 
tions. Examine  the  long  list  of  such 
sins  in  Romans  1:29-31.  That  pas- 
sage fairly  sizzles. 
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If  man  is  a  sinner,  we  can  say 
the  opposite  of  God.  He  is  divine; 
righteous;  on  the  side  of  goodness. 
Through  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  the  problem  of  sin  has  been 
fully  met.  When  the  hurt  of  disap- 
pointment in  self  or  others  has  been 
done  and  cannot  be  atoned,  then 
there  is  naught  left  but  to  cry  out 
to  God. 

Some  Good  in  Everyone 

It  is  enheartening  that  in  God's 
order  of  things  divine  standards  may 
be  attained  by  man.  There  is  some 
good  in  everyone.  Even  the  people 
who  disappoint  us  have  the  capacity 
to  live  righteous  and  holy  lives.  Man, 
while  the  son  of  the  serpent,  is  still 
the  son  of  God.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  not  outmoded.  To  these 
Jesus  added  yet  another  command- 
ment: "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

The  Christian  answer  to  man's  cry 
for  forgiveness  is  that  Christ's  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  is  the  only 
sure  atonement  for  man's  sins.  We 
find  reconciliation  with  God  and  re- 
lease from  sin  only  through  belief 
on  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  of  Life. 
This  is  possible  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  every  human  being 
on  this  planet. 

Into  the  saving  death  of  Christ 
are  compressed  the  mystery  and  the 
miracle  of  God's  saving  love.  Men 
found  in  Jesus,  living  and  dying,  the 
radical  reversal  of  hate,  retaliation, 
and  fear.  He  destroyed,  as  with  an 
atomic  bomb,  the  walls  by  which 
men  calculated  revenge  or  superior 
status.  The  risen  Lord  was  so  alive 
that  he  precipitated  in  men  a  rela- 


tionship  with  God  so  dynamic  that 
they  were  born  again  from  a  new 
center.  He  gave  them  new  eyes. 

Jesus'  way  of  love  became,  thus, 
the  authentic  way  for  living  with 
one's  fellow  men.  Jesus'  prayer  on  the 
cross  evidenced  how  the  forgiving 
spirit  swallows  up  wrongs.  There  was 
revealed  a  new  way  to  deal  with 
those  with  whom  we  are  disap- 
pointed. Forgiveness,  confidence, 
sacrifice,  unconscious  goodness — 
these  are  the  ultimate  procedures  for 
dealing  with  every  tragedy  in  human 
relationships.  The  fives  of  men  like 
Kagawa,  Grenfell,  Schweitzer,  por- 
tray this  compelling  truth. 

The  Way  of  Love 

In  olden  times,  the  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  disappointed 
us  was  that  of  retaliation,  of  fighting 
back,  of  hating  one's  earlier  friends 
to  the  death.  But  following  the  way 
of  Jesus  adjusts  us  to  our  fellow 
men.  In  allowing  God's  love  to  oper- 
ate through  us  we  become  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  will. 

The  Bible  gives  us  guideposts  for 
dealing  with  those  who  disappoint 
us.  A  man  must  be  merciful  toward 
others;  must  love  his  enemies;  must 
go  the  second  mile — and  the  third 
— and  the  fourth;  must  pray  for  those 
who  harmfully  treat  him;  must  for- 
give those  who  try  to  wrong  him; 


must  overcome  evil  with  good;  must 
refrain  from  censoriousness;  must 
avoid  anxiety.  In  every  life-situa- 
tion the  Christian  acts  with  redemp- 
tive love  toward  his  fellow  men, 
since  God  treats  him  with  love;  and 
if  God's  love  revolutionizes  the  life 
of  a  Christian  believer,  he  becomes 
a  natural  medium  through  which 
God's  love  flows  into  society. 

When  Peter  asked  Jesus,  "How 
oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 
and  I  forgive  him?"  perhaps  he 
meant  "How  long  must  I  wait  be- 
fore I  can  settle  this  matter  with 
force?"  Like  many  of  us,  he  may 
have  been  burying  the  hatchet  with 
the  handle  sticking  up,  so  that  he 
could  take  it  quickly  later  and  use 
it  in  anger.  "Forgive,"  answers  Jesus, 
"as  long  as  you  want  God  to  for- 
give your  sins."  The  completeness 
and  the  continuance  of  God's  for- 
giveness is  beyond  our  understand- 
ing. His  love  is  a  pattern  for  the  love 
we  must  show. 

As  we  have  experienced  Christ's 
forgiving  love  extended  to  us,  may 
we  show  forth  some  of  that  love  to 
those  about  us.  Then  those,  who  dis- 
appoint us  now,  may  feel  some  of 
the  divine  current  of  forgiveness  and 
new-found  power  flowing  into  their 
lives.  This  is  the  unique  differential 
Christianity  offers  to  all  men. 


ASK  THE  SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 


In  the  business  world  an  executive  knows  something  about 
everything,  a  technician  knows  everything  about  something  and 
the  switchboard  operator  knows  everything. 

—HAROLD  COFFIN  in  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Conversation 
on  a  Hospital  Bench 

By  MARGARET  ANDERSON 
What  do  you  do  when  death  is  near? 


SUN  too  hot?"  the  elder  Mr.  Leslus 
asked  his  son.  "Here,  let's  move 
our  bench  into  the  shade."  As  the 
young  man  rose  to  help,  the  father 
shook  his  head.  "No,  I  can  manage. 
You'll  have  to  learn  to  conserve  your 
strength,  you  know." 

"I  suppose  you're  right.  It's  just 
that  it's  so  hard  to  get  used  to  the 
idea." 

The  father  pulled  the  bench  into 
the  shade  of  nearby  shrubbery.  Then 
they  both  resumed  their  seats.  The 
green  lawn  of  the  hospital  grounds 


spread  before  them.  Scattered  here 
and  there  were  benches  like  their 
own.  On  some,  patients  sat  alone;  on 
others,  the  space  was  shared  by 
loved  ones  and  friends. 

"It's  just  that  it's  so  hard  to  get 
used  to  the  idea."  The  words  cut  to 
the  quick.  The  father's  throat  felt 
parched,  his  mind  dull.  Why?  Why? 
He'd  asked  himself  a  thousand  times. 
Why,  Lord?  Why  couldn't  it  be  me? 
I've  lived  my  life.  Tim's  has  just 
begun. 

Pastor  Leslus  placed  his  arm  along 
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the  back  edge  of  the  hospital  bench. 
The  urge  to  throw  it  across  his  son's 
shoulders  and  draw  him  close  was 
almost  uncontrollable.  Be  calm,  he 
told  himself.  You  mustn't  show  how 
you  feel. 

He  looked  at  his  son.  The  young 
man's  pallor  exaggerated  the  un- 
usually fair  complexion.  The  father 
thought  back  to  the  time  of  his  first 
church.  His  son  could  well  have  been 
his  twin — bean-pole  slim,  tall  with 
wheat-blond  hair  so  typical  of  their 
Nordic  kin. 

Neither  of  the  men  spoke  for  some 
time.  Each  sat  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  Then  suddenly  the  son 
turned  to  his  father. 

"Dad,  I've  got  to  know.  How  did 
the  folks  at  church  take  it?  How 
did  they  react  ...  to  my  recording, 
I  mean?" 

"I  don't  know  how  best  to  tell  you, 
but  they  were  terribly  moved.  Of 
course,  none  of  them  realize  the  peril 
of  your  illness.  But,  I'm  sure  the  very 
fact  that  you  expressed  such  abso- 
lute submission  to  God's  will  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  them. 
Several  said  they'd  never  felt  so  chal- 
lenged to  greater  trust  and  faithful- 
ness." 

"They're  a  grand  group  of  peo- 
ple, Dad.  It's  not  easy  to  think  I 
may  never  go  back  to  them." 

The  father  hesitated.  Should  he 
tell  him?  Why  not? 

"I  have  something  I  ought  to  show 
you,  son."  The  elder  man  pulled  a 
paper  from  his  coat  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  his  son. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know  this. 
The  message  you  sent  to  your  church 
was   picked   up   by    the   Associated 


Press  and  was  reprinted  in  prac- 
tically every  paper  in  the  land.  Read 
it  if  you  like."  He  pointed  to  the 
column. 

His  son  took  the  paper  and  began 
to  read.  The  father  watched  him 
closely.  It  was  a  brave  thing  his  boy 
had  done.  Fully  aware  his  was  a 
rare,  and  hitherto,  incurable  disease, 
he'd  made  that  recording  and  sent 
it  to  his  church  to  inform  them  about 
his  illness  .  .  .  requesting  prayer  in 
his  behalf  .  .  .  urging  them  to  pray 
that  if  it  be  God's  will  he  be  healed, 
telling  them  he  knew  whatever  hap- 
pened would  be  for  his  good  and 
God's  glory. 

"I've  already  had  telegrams  from 
all  over  the  land.  So  many  of  our 
friends  want  you  to  know  they  are 
praying  for  you." 

The  young  man  reached  over  and 
gripped  his  father's  hand.  The  father 
sensed  the  emotion  of  his  soul. 

"Dad,  there's  something  I've  got  to 
tell  you.  If  ...  if  it  isn't  God's  will 
that  I  live,  don't  grieve  for  me.  Re- 
member Borden  of  Yale?  He  was 
only  a  young  man.  Yet  on  his  way 
to  his  chosen  mission  field,  the  Lord 
saw  fit  to  take  him  home.  We  used 
to  talk  about  it  at  seminary  dorm." 

"We  did,  too,"  the  father  thought. 

"Almost  all  the  fellows  claimed 
his  biography  had  made  a  terrific 
impression  on  them.  Some  of  them 
said  they  chose  the  ministry  after 
they  read  his  life's  story.  Why,  I'll 
bet  Borden  of  Yale  influenced  thou- 
sands more  by  his  death  than  he 
would  have  by  his  life.  Maybe  that's 
God's  will  for  me.  If  it  is  .  .  .  Dad, 
don't  let  it  get  you  down.  Remember 
Paul's     great     statement — For     me 
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to   live  is  Christ,   to  die   is  gain"? 

The  father  nodded.  But  with  your 
talent,  he  thought,  what  couldn't  you 
do  if  you  lived? 

"But  I've  got  to  go  now,"  the  son 
told  him  as  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"I've  overstayed  my  time  as  it  is.  I 
must  get  back  to  bed.  It  takes  so  little 
to  do  me  up."  He  rose  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  father's  shoulder. 

"No,  don't  get  up,  Dad.  There's 
the  nurse  now.  She'll  take  care  of  me. 
Stay  right  here  till  I  get  to  my  room, 
will  you?  I'll  buzz  you  from  there. 
And,  you'll  be  back  tomorrow?" 

The  father  nodded,  not  trusting 
himself  to  speak.  He  watched  the 
son  walk  with  slow,  measured  tread 
to  the  hospital  entrance  where  his 
nurse  waited  for  him.  Then  he  turned 
and  lifted  his  hand  in  a  farewell 
salute. 


teresting."  He  saw  she  was  reading 
the  column  about  his  son. 

"Think  so?"  he  asked  her,  wonder- 
ing what  she  meant. 

When  she  had  finished  she  threw 
the  paper  on  the  ground.  "So  much 
tommyrot!"  she  told  him.  "Sure,  it's  a 
wonderful  article.  And  do  you  know 
what?  I  was  with  that  guy  when  he 
made  the  recording  and  I  honestly 
believe  he  meant  every  word  of  it. 

"But  I've  seen  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  These  'holier  than  thou' 
guys  can  whoop  it  up  and  act  right- 
eously pious  and  be  sweet  as  glorified 
saints  as  long  as  they  think  they  are 
going  to  get  well.  Why,  do  you  know, 
all  the  girls  vie  with  one  another  to 
see  who's  going  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  never  complains  and  he's  always 
got  something  kind  to  say  to  the 
nurses. 


A  S  soon  as  he  had  entered  the 
-**•  building,  the  father  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  He  felt  he  could 
never  leave  this  spot.  Here  was  hal- 
lowed ground.  How  could  he  match 
the  fortitude  of  his  son,  he  wondered. 
Only  by  prayer,  of  that  he  was  sure. 

Why?  Why  couldn't  it  be  me?  The 
question  persisted. 

"Mind  if  I  sit  here?"  He  looked 
up  to  see  a  dark-haired  nurse  pick  up 
the  paper  his  son  had  been  reading 
and  slip  into  the  seat  beside  him.  She 
smoothed  the  front  page. 

"Yours?"  she  asked.  "May  I  read 

"Go  right  ahead,"  he  told  her. 
Now  he  couldn't  leave — he  mustn't 
lose  that  paper. 

"Hmmmmmm,"  he  heard  the  girl 
whisper  almost  inaudibly.  "That's  in- 


CHURCHES 

Churches  are  warm 

and  gentle 
No  matter  where 

they  stand, 
True  as  a  lasting 

friendship 
Gripping  a  lonely 

hand, 

Clasped  to  the  palm 
and  fingers 

As  human  flesh  would 
press  .  .  . 

Granters  of  peace  and 
comfort, 

Dealers  in  tender- 
ness. 

—GEORGETTE  WEISER 


"But,  me,  I'm  not  fooled.  Wait  till 
he  finds  out  his  disease  is  incurable 
— he'll  sing  a  different  song  then — 
he'll  just  be  as  scared  and  ornery  as 
the  rest  of  them." 

"You  really  believe  that?"  the  fa- 
ther asked  the  girl. 

"You  bet  I  do.  Say,  listen.  What's 
that?" 

They  cocked  their  ears.  Almost  im- 
mediately a  broad  smile  spread  across 
the  father's  features.  He  recognized 
the  low  whistle  as  his  son's  childhood 
signal.  He  looked  up.  There  he  stood, 
smiling  at  him  from  his  hospital  win- 
dow. 

"Made  it,  Dad,"  he  called  down  to 
him.  "See  you  tomorrow."  He  waved 
briefly  then  stepped  back  into  the 
room. 

The  nurse  grabbed  the  father's 
shoulder. 

"You  mean  .  .  .  he's  your  son?  I'm 
sorry.  I  didn't  know." 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't,  my  dear.  And 
apparently  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  you  don't  know.  You  don't 
know  that  when  Christ  comes  into 
a  heart  he  gives  divine  peace  and 
supernatural  submission  to  his  will." 
He  must  choose  his  words  well. 
Here,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  his  death  might  witness. 

"Nor  did  you  know,  and  really  I'm 
glad  I'm  the  one  to  tell  you,  that  the 
morning  prior  to  his  making  that 
recording  the  doctor  told  my  son  the 
truth  .  .  .  that  unless  God  intervened, 
his  illness  is  incurable  .  .  .  and  that 
he  had  a  few  months,  at  the  most,  to 
live."  ■  ■ 
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Americas  Gity 


By  CONNIE 


Monterey,  California,  where  twenty-nine  languages 
are  spoken  daily  on  the  streets 


1  I  'HE  matronly  woman  reached 
-■-  across  the  restaurant  table  and 
touched  her  companion's  hand. 

"Gracie,"  she  said,  "don't  look 
now,  but  isn't  that  blond  boy  over 
there  reading  a  Chinese  newspaper?" 

He  was,  and  at  the  counter,  three 
obviously  Caucasian  youngsters  were 
eating  with  chopsticks,  and  carrying 
on  a  spirited  argument  in  Japanese. 


The  waitress  smiled.  "It  happens 
every  day,  ma'am.  We're  used  to  it, 
but  I  guess  it  does  seem  a  little 
strange  to  tourists." 

Citizens  of  Monterey,  California, 
are  somewhat  blase  about  the  fact 
that  twenty-nine  languages  are  spo- 
ken daily  on  their  streets.  The  Army 
Language  School  is  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  town. 


Montereyans   display    native    costumes.    L    to    r,   Russian 
nobility,   R.    peasant,    Japanese   kimono,   dress-South    Gy. 


of  Babel 


SELLERS 


Since  the  school  passes  some  2,500 
new  linguists  through  its  gates  each 
year,  and  has  a  staff  of  more  than 
five  hundred  native-born  language 
teachers,  the  streets  of  Monterey 
abound  with  tongues  strange  to 
American  ears. 

Most  of  the  instructors  have  their 
families  with  them,  and  their  back- 
grounds are  varied  and  almost  un- 
believable. Among  them  are  a  Rus- 
sian prince,  a  former  major  general 
of  Rommel's  staff,  a  Korean  prince, 
ex-diplomats  and  many  top  flight 
educators  who  fled  from  Commu- 
nism. 

John  Steinbeck  would  hardly  rec- 
ognize his  famed  Cannery  Row  to- 
day. Soldiers  and  sailors  walk  its 
streets  chattering  in  Arabic,  Swedish, 
and  Turkish.  Airmen  and  WACs  lean 
over  the  rails  of  Fisherman's  Wharf 
and  talk  about  boats — in  Hungarian, 
or  wonder  aloud  about  the  catch — 
in  singsong  Cantonese. 

Because  of  the  Language  School's 
foreign-born  teachers  and  their  fami- 
lies, Montereyans  are  also  used  to 
seeing  strange  costumes.  They  hard- 
ly blink  at  the  traditional  Chinese 
form-fitting  sheath  dresses  with  slit 
skirts,  and  don't  take  a  second  look 
at  the  white-jacketed  Korean  cloth- 
ing, whose  black  skirts  rise  to  the 
armpits  and  tie  across. 


Students  learn  dining  customs  of 
Japan  at  Nippon  restaurant  in  Mont- 
erey,  Calif. 
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Rumanian  folk  dance  performed  by 
local  townspeople  dressed  in  native 
costumes. 
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A  CHORUS  of  fifty  male  voices 
singing  weird  chants  over  local 
radio  stations  holds  no  wonder  for 
local  citizens;  they  have  heard  the 
Language  School's  Russian  Choir  be- 
fore. 

But  something  Montereyans  are 
not  blase  about  is  the  fact  that  in 
their  city  is  something  unique  in  its 
effort  to  help  others  understand  the 
United  States  and  what  it  means. 

Colonel  Walter  E.  Kraus,  Lan- 
guage School  commandant,  points 
out  that  our  deficiency  in  language 
has  been  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  foreigners  to  under- 
stand the  United  States. 

"To  tell  the  truth  about  America," 
he  said,  "we  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  others;  but  we  can 
have  only  limited  communication 
with  people  in  other  lands  if  our  rep- 
resentatives, both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, cannot  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are 
guests." 

The  colonel  added  that  the  world 
is  awakening,  seeking  new  freedoms, 
opportunities,  and  democratic  self- 
government. 

Last  year,  of  nearly  three  million 
Americans  in  uniform,  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  were  stationed  in 
nine  hundred  foreign  posts,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  understanding 
and  being  understood. 

Bishop  Karl  Morgan  Block,  ad- 
dressing a  graduating  class,  stressed 
that  the  barrier  of  language  must  be 
broken  down  to  further  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  scientist  who 
heads  the  University  of  California 
Radiation   Laboratory,   told   a   class 
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that  the  atomic  age's  future  wars 
may  draw  combat  groups  of  this  na- 
tion into  contacting  local  populations 
for  cooperation. 

"To  do  this,"  he  said,  "the  most 
important  skill  is  knowledge  of  the 
particular  language.  Therefore,  one 
of  the  most  important  training  pro- 
grams in  the  armed  services  is  lan- 
guage training." 

Instructors  here  point  out  that 
Europeans  study  foreign  tongues  in- 
tensively and  early.  Too  many  elec- 
tives  are  taught  in  American  public 
schools,  and  too  often  students  are 
not  required  to  study  any  language, 
they  said. 

The  United  States  is  generally  pre- 
sumed to  have  many  citizens  with 
adequate  language  backgrounds,  be- 
cause of  its  many  citizens  of  foreign 
ancestry,  but  this  is  a  misconception, 
officials  said. 

The  School  Commandant  had  this 
to  add:  "We  know  that  graduates  of 
the  Army  Language  School  can  speak 
fluently,  and  have  above  average  skill 
in  reading  and  writing." 

HP  HE    impact    of    the    Language 
■*■  School  is  felt  not  only  in  Mon- 
terey, but  down  to  Los  Angeles  and 
up  to  San  Francisco. 

Each  year,  language  classes  take 
field  trips  to  these  and  other  com- 
munities, to  spend  a  day  in  foreign- 
populated  areas  and  rub  shoulders 
with  customs  and  culture  of  many 
nationalities. 

In  Monterey,  colorful  carp  kites 
fly  over  some  homes  on  Japan's 
"Boys'  Day";  the  old  flag  of  Czarist 
Russia  flutters  proudly  in  front  of 
other  houses.  Typically  Oriental  gar- 
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Want  to  speak  Turkish?  Then  join  this  class  with  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  Army,  Air  Force,  Marines. 


dens  flourish  in  the  city's  balmy  cli- 
mate, next  door  to  flowers  laid  out  in 
Teutonic  designs. 

In  its  seventeen  years  of  operation, 
the  Language  School  has  come  to  be 
accepted  as  commonplace  by  the 
people  of  Monterey. 

"Why  should  we  get  excited  about 
languages?"  asked  one  local  mer- 
chant. "This  was  a  cosmopolitan  sort 
of  town  before  the  school  was  estab- 
lished here." 

It's  true.  Cannery  Row  was  a  little 
Chinatown  before  the  influx  of  Por- 
tuguese workers.  Fishermen  of  Sicili- 
an descent  still  ply  the  waters  of  the 
bay  in  their  salmon  boats,  and  the 
Spaniards  founded  the  city  in  the 
first  place. 

Monterey  is  a  small  town,  but 
there  is  probably  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion, whose  citizens  have  a  greater 


knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  world 
events.  Daily,  the  local  newspaper 
prints  letters  from  readers  concern- 
ing international  affairs  and  world 
politics — subjects  about  which  many 
Americans  are  woefully  ignorant. 

The  writers  of  these  letters  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  overseas  hap- 
penings, and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
happenings  of  the  world. 

This  is  one  city  where  any  con- 
gressional committee  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  a  communist.  There  are 
too  many  people  here  who  have  seen 
communism  in  action,  unmasked, 
and  ugly  in  its  truth.  They  have  suf- 
fered from  communism,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  of  their  sufferings. 

Among  the  school  instructors  are 
those  who  felt  the  initial  blows  of 
the  communists — the  White  Rus- 
sians. There  are  teachers  here  who 
had    relatives    killed    by    the    Reds 
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in  Germany,  in  Indo-China,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Viet-Nam,  Korea,  Po- 
land. 

Communism  isn't  for  them. 

At  their  duties,  the  instructors  also 
teach  a  little  of  their  countries'  cus- 
toms, their  histories  and  folklore, 
along  with  their  languages. 

When  a  serviceman  graduates 
from  the  Language  School,  he  takes 
with  him  more  than  the  ability  to 
speak,  read  and  write  some  of  the 
most  difficult  languages  in  the  world. 
He  also  has  a  working  knowledge  of 
alien  peoples  and  an  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  their  way  of  life. 

"Graduates  of  this  school,"  said 
one  Finnish  instructor,  "go  overseas 
as  ambassadors  in  uniform.  They  will 
get  along  with  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  be  able  to  teach  them  bet- 
ter about  America  and  the  democrat- 
ic way  of  life." 

Many  such  uniformed  ambassa- 
dors have  gone  out  of  the  school's 
gates.  Some  eight  thousand  students 
learned  Japanese,  five  thousand  now 
speak  Russian,  and  there  are  many 
linguists  in  Chinese,  Korean,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  French,  Romanian,  Czech, 
Finnish,  Vietnamese  and  Thai,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  thirty-two  lan- 


guages that  have  been  taught  here. 

"Language  study  is  vital,"  say  offi- 
cials, "not  only  for  understanding 
and  truth,  but  for  protection." 

They  point  out  that  in  Russia  some 
ten  million  students  are  reportedly 
studying  English.  Only  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  America's  eighteen 
hundred  colleges  teach  Russian — to 
a  total  of  only  about  four  thousand 
students. 

A  Red  Army  English  text  says :  "A 
Soviet  officer  must  be  stronger  in 
technique  than  his  enemy.  He  must 
especially  know  mathematics,  physics 
and — foreign  languages." 

But  beyond  its  military  necessity, 
the  Army  Language  School  has 
proven  that  with  the  power  to  com- 
municate comes  often  a  Christian 
understanding.  Monterey's  Oriental, 
Negroid,  Arabic,  Slavic,  and  Roman- 
ic populations  criss-cross  each  other 
without  friction,  all  citizens  together. 

From  the  top  of  Presidio  Hill,  look- 
ing down  from  the  old,  grass-grown 
fort  with  its  relic  cannons,  the  proof 
of  the  army's  theory  of  understand- 
ing through  language  is  clear. 

The  proof  is  the  city  of  Monterey 
itself — America's  modern  city  of 
Babel.  ■  ■ 


NEW  ARMY  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS 
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Congratulations  to  Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  Frank  A.  Tobey  who 
has  been  nominated  chief  of  Army  chaplains  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. Here  are  a  few  facts  about  Chaplain  Tobey.  Born  February 
7,  1903  at  Everett,  Mass.  Educated  Gordon  College  ( 1925-29;  1931- 
34);  Hartford  Seminary  (1936);  Yale  Divinity  School  (1937). 
Served  as  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Medford,  Mass.;  Noank, 
Conn.;  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  Chaplain  in  Army  from 
1941-46;  1946-present.  Lives  with  his  wife  Edna  at  4520  Thirty- 
second  Road,  North,  Arlington,  Va.  Their  daughter,  Marcia,  19, 
is  a  student  at  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga. 


lette/i  yiam  Jiame 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear   Johnny 


Recently,  a  white-haired  woman  sat  next  to  me  on 
the  bus.  She  immediately  pulled  a  history  book  from 
her  brief-case  with  the  remark,  "I  have  to  bone  up 
for  a  twelve  weeks'  exam." 

Truly,  there  is  no  first  day  of  school  for  the  in- 
quiring mind.  School  is  never  "out"  for  the  wise  man. 

The  months  will  soon  be  gone  when  you,  yourself, 
with  a  sharpened  pencil  of  perspective  (thanks  to 
your  service  years),  will  once  again  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  in  the  name  of  education.  It  is  good  for 
you  to  feel  the  pressure  of  "unfinished  business"  where 
your  college  life  is  concerned.  We're  glad  you  recog- 
nize the  need  and  the  advantages  of  a  formal  education. 

Your  service  education  may  not  be  rated  as  "formal,  " 
but  it  has  been  thorough,  basic,  and  specialized. 
It  will  be  a  recognized,  evaluated  and  strong  factor 
in  your  permanent  records.  Whatever  vocational  choice 
you  make  it  is  sure  that  God  needs  trained  Christian 
men  and  women  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Use  these  in-between-months  to  put  your  house  in 
order.  Wisely  sharpen  your  tools  to  that  end.  If  pos- 
sible, decide  your  course  and  with  all  diligence  and 
dispatch,  chart  that  course.  Requirements,  procedure, 
and  exams  can  be  checked  on  your  next  furlough. 

A  sheepskin  does  not  assure  success,  but  it  carries 
a  terrific  thrust.  The  rest  is  up  to  you.  There  is 
no  ceiling  to  achievement. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  Youth,  that  he  "grew  in  wisdom 
and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. "  Set  your 
eye  on  that  target,  Son. 

Love, 
Mom 
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When  We  Disappoint  Ourselves 


By  FRED  CLOUD 


Don't  be  a  part  of  the  problem;  be  a  part 
of  God's  answer  to  the  problem 


TO  his  friends,  Bill  W.  seemed  to 
be  a  model  young  man.  He  was 
healthy,  nice  looking,  personable, 
and  apparently  free  of  bad  habits. 
To  top  it  all,  Bill  was  an  outstanding 
athlete,  both  on  the  gridiron  and  on 
the  court. 

"Why  don't  we  ask  Bill  to  be  the 
speaker  for  one  of  our  programs  and 
invite  all  the  athletes  to  hear  him?" 
a  coed  suggested.  The  group  thought 
this  was  a  good  idea,  and  delegated 
Jack  H.  to  invite  Bill  to  make  the 
talk. 

That  night,  Jack  went  to  Bill's 
dormitory  room  to  invite  him  to 
speak  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
student  Christian  group.  To  his  sur- 
prise, Bill  flatly  refused.  "I'm  not 
good  enough  to  stand  up  and  tell 
others  how  to  be  Christian,"  he  in- 
sisted. Jack  thought  Bill  was  just 
being  modest  and  tried  to  get  him  to 
change  his  mind,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  several 
others  tried  to  get  Bill  to  speak  at 
the  campus  Christian  meetings,  but 
all  without  success.  Finally,  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  adult  adviser  to  the 
campus  group,  dropped  around  to 
talk  with  Bill. 
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Although  Bill  was  friendly  and 
had  continued  to  attend  the  Chris- 
tian student  meetings  regularly,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  bothering 
him. 

After  a  lengthy  conversation,  Bill 
finally  told  Mr.  Jackson:  "About  a 
year  ago  I  had  sex  relations  with  a 
girl  I  was  dating.  We  later  broke  up. 
I  feel  guilty  about  what  happened. 
Nobody  but  you  knows  about  it; 
everybody  thinks  I'm  a  fine  Christian. 
But  I  know  different.  It  would  be 
sheer  hypocrisy  for  me  to  stand  up 
and  try  to  tell  others  how  to  be  Chris- 
tian when  I  know,  in  my  heart,  that 
I'm  not  a  genuine  Christian  myself!" 

What  Do  You  Do  With  Guilt? 

Bill  is  not  an  isolated  case.  There 
are  thousands  of  fellows  and  girls 
who  feel  guilty  about  something 
they've  done  that  was  wrong  in  their 
own  eyes.  Immoral  sex  relations  ac- 
count for  much  private  anxiety  and 
self -punishment. 

Drinking,  gambling,  cheating,  or 
betraying  a  friend  lead  to  intense 
feelings  of  guilt,  also.  It's  not  merely 
that  we  disappoint  our  parents  or 
close  friends,  because  we  might  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  them  from  finding 


out  about  what  we've  done.  The  real 
problem  is  that  we  disappoint  our- 
selves. 

In  some  persons,  this  disappoint- 
ment because  of  moral  failure  or 
lack  of  achievement  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  despair.  They  berate 
themselves  and  carry  around  a  load 
of  guilt  that  keeps  them  from  enjoy- 
ing life,  even  when  they're  doing 
what  is  clean  and  wholesome.  The 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  like  a  heavy 
pack  glued  to  their  backs. 

Take  the  case  of  Al,  a  single  young 
man  who  started  dating  a  young 
married  woman.  Both  he  and  Beth 
(as  we  shall  call  her)  told  themselves 
that  this  was  nothing  but  an  inno- 
cent friendship,  to  help  overcome  the 
loneliness  that  both  felt— he,  ben 
cause  he  had  no  girl  friend;  she, 
because  her  husband  was  away  for  a 
long  period. 

The  friendship  quickly  turned  into 
infatuation,  and  their  kisses  seemed 
all  the  sweeter  because  they  were 
"forbidden  fruit."  Both  rationalized 
that  nothing  could  be  wrong  with 
this  relationship,  considering  the  way 
they  felt  about  each  other. 

Did  the  husband  come  home  and 
shoot  the  faithless  wife  and  her  lov- 
er? No;  though  it  has  happened  that 
way  many  times,  as  the  newspapers 
inform  us. 

Fortunately,  Al  and  Beth  were 
talked  to  "straight  from  the  shoulder" 
by  an  older  friend  who  saw  what  was 
happening.  This  shocked  them  out  of 
their  fool's  paradise.  Al,  prevented 
by  nature  from  kicking  himself  phys- 
ically, kicked  himself  mentally  for 
years  afterwards.  "What  a  fool  I 
was!"  he  told  himself  in  deep  disap- 


pointment,   time    and    time    again. 

What  can  persons  like  Bill  and  Al 
do  to  feel  on  right  terms  with  God 
again?  How  can  they  get  past  disap- 
pointment in  self  to  joy  in  life? 

The  Bible  speaks  directly  to  every- 
one's need  at  this  point.  It  recognizes 
that  "all  have  sinned  and  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God"  (Romans  3:23). 
We  are  not  alone  in  our  guilt;  but 
this  is  cold  comfort.  There  must  be 
something  more  positive  than  this. 

And  there  is!  The  Bible  indicates 
that  "God  shows  his  love  for  us  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us"  (Romans  5:8).  Despite 
anything  that  may  have  been  told  us 
when  we  were  children,  God  does 
not  hate  us  or  reject  us  simply  be- 
cause we  have  sinned.  Our  God  is  a 
loving  God.  And  because  he  loves 
us,  he  is  willing  to  forgive  us  if  we 
will  forgive  one  another  and  if  we  are 
truly  sorry  for  our  wrongdoing.  "If 
we  confess  our  sins,  (God)  is  faithful 
and  just,  and  will  forgive  our  sins 
and  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness" (1  John  1:9). 

One  of  the  causes  of  mental  illness 
in  many  persons  today  is  an  over- 
powering sense  of  guilt.  Those  per- 
sons have  not  really  understood  that 
their  guilt  can  be  removed,  their  sin 
forgiven,  by  God.  So  it  gets  them 
down.  But  the  Christian  good  news 
is  that  they  can  be  given  a  fresh  start 
in  their  moral  life. 

Freedom  Is  the  Key 

Everyone  who  approaches  adult- 
hood has  to  decide  how  he  will  use 
his  freedom  of  choice.  Chances  are 
that  most  of  us  will  misuse  that  free- 
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dom  sometime.  We  want  to  do  what 
we  want  to  do  when  we  want  to  do 
it — and  the  devil  take  the  con- 
sequences! 

The  freedom  of  the  open  road,  so 
misused,  is  interpreted  as  a  license  to 
let  our  powerful  cars  demonstrate 
their  full  speed — with  40,000  deaths 
annually  as  a  result  of  highway  acci- 
dents. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  pres- 
sures on  everybody  today — especial- 
ly on  servicemen.  For  instance,  there 
are  some  men  in  each  branch  of  the 
service  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
proof  of  one's  adulthood  is  willing- 
ness to  get  drunk  on  a  weekend  pass. 
Some  pretend  that  the  proof  of  one's 
manliness  is  willingness  to  have  sex 
relations  with  a  prostitute.  And  some 
think  that  a  fellow  is  a  prude  if  he 
doesn't  get  in  crap  games. 

These  pressures  make  it  hard  to 
use  one's  freedom  to  choose  the  bet- 
ter way.  The  weak,  the  easily  swayed, 
quickly  fall  in  line  with  the  crowd. 
And  even  a  person  who  is  trying  to 
be  true  to  Christian  standards  may 
succumb  upon  occasions.  Afterwards, 
he  may  be  terribly  disappointed  in 
himself,  as  we've  said  above. 

What  can  a  person  do  to  reduce 
the  number  of  occasions  when  he'll 
be  disappointed  in  himself?  First,  he 
can  take  a  stand  early  in  his  hitch 
against  drinking,  gambling,  and  im- 
moral sex  relations  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  He  doesn't  have  to  mount 
a  soapbox  and  preach  to  his  fellow 
servicemen  about  the  wickedness  of 
their  ways.   That  would  only  make 


him  the  target  for  a  concerted  effort 
to  knock  him  off  his  moral  high 
horse.  Rather,  his  actions  will  speak 
eloquently  for  themselves. 

Second,  he  can  choose  his  friends 
carefully.  We  take  over  into  our- 
selves many  of  the  attitudes  and 
habits  of  our  friends.  So  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  choose  as  one's  intimate 
friends  those  whose  habits  and  out- 
look on  life  are  anti-Christian.  By 
scouting  around,  you  can  find  sev- 
eral like-minded  persons  in  any 
group. 

Third,  you  can  take  advantage  of 
the  services  offered  by  your  chap- 
lain and  by  the  civilian  church 
groups  near  your  base.  Your  chap- 
lain will  be  glad  to  talk  over  personal 
problems,  and  most  times  will  be 
able  to  offer  helpful  counsel. 

Part  of  God's  Answer 

The  challenge  to  Christians  today 
is  to  stop  being  part  of  the  world's 
problem  and  start  being  part  of  God's 
answer  to  the  world's  problem. 

This  can  come  about  as  we  learn 
to  honestly  recognize  and  admit  our 
sins  and  shortcomings,  rather  than 
trying  to  "explain  them  away,"  and 
then  accept  God's  forgiveness.  When 
we  have  experienced  forgiveness,  we 
find  it  possible  to  forgive  others.  We 
become  a  source  of  spiritual  health 
for  those  around  us. 

Disappointment  in  ourselves  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story.  Rather,  God's 
forgiving  love,  that  inspires  us  to 
new  levels  of  Christian  living,  is  the 
last  word.  ■  ■ 


The  one  thing  most  executives  can  do  better  than  anybody  is  read  their  own 
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writing, 
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THE  FINE  LINE 

By  GILLETTE  JONES 
The  question:  "Why  do  I  love  my  husband?"  Alycia  found  out 


HPHE  baby  was  safe  at  her  moth- 
-*•  er's,  and  Alycia  was  determined 
to  make  this  weekend  special.  It 
wouldn't  matter  what  they  did;  it 
did  matter  that  they  spend  some  time 
together.  It  mattered  a  great  deal. 

Scott's  job  as  school  coach  sup- 
posedly required  eight  hours  a  day. 
With  another  man  it  would  have — 
but  not  with  Scott.  He  was  at  every- 
one's beck  and  call.  Everyone's,  but 
his  own  family's,  Alycia  reflected 
sadly.  Never  mind,  she  told  herself, 
this  weekend  is  going  to  be  differ- 
ent. 

She  heard  his  key  in  the  door,  and 


hastily  wiped  her  forehead  with  an 
apron  string.  She  rushed  to  the  liv- 
ing room  pushing  a  stray  curl  be- 
hind one  ear,  and  hoping  the  kitchen 
aromas  would  reach  him. 

"Isn't  it  exciting?"  she  asked  him, 
linking  her  arm  through  his.  "What 
shall  we  do  tonight?  Go  to  a  movie, 
take  a  walk,  or  just  listen  to  records 

She  saw  the  apology  in  his  eyes 
before  he  spoke.  "Gee,  hon,  I'm  sor- 
ry. Could  we  make  it  tomorrow?" 

Trouble  seemed  to  follow  Scott  the 
way  stray  dogs  follow  some  men 
home.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
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"One  of  the  boys  was  hurt  in  foot- 
ball practice  today.  His  mother  was 
so  upset  I  promised  to  go  see  him 
at  the  hospital  tonight." 

She  wet  her  lips  trying  to  hide  the 
dryness  in  her  voice.  "Scott,  if  he's  in 
the  hospital,  he's  in  good  hands.  Why 
are  you  needed?" 

"For  moral  support,"  he  said, 
laughing.  "I'm  not  trying  to  compete 
with  the  doctors.  I'll  try  not  to  be 
too  long.  Save  dinner,  okay?" 

She  nodded.  It  was  useless  to  tell 
him  that  some  dinners  just  wouldn't 
keep.  If  he  thought  he  was  needed, 
his  favorite  foods  wouldn't  keep  him 
home.  Scott  was  always  answering 
demands  made  on  him.  He  was  a  big, 
good  natured  guy;  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  him,  but  Scott  didn't  see 
it  that  way. 

At  first,  she  had  marveled  at  it. 
But  now  it  was  only  tiresome.  It 
would  be  different,  she  thought,  if  he 
were  a  doctor.  She  would  have  been 
prepared  for  lonely  nights,  for  peo- 
ple taking  him  away  from  her.  As  it 
was,  the  demands  were  growing 
more  frequent,  and  Scott  was  spend- 
ing less  time  at  home  than  ever. 

The  apartment  was  dismal,  and 
Alycia  walked  aimlessly  around  the 
rooms,  touching  objects,  fluffing  pil- 
lows on  the  couch.  Ever  since  they'd 
been  married,  Scott  had  been  away 
tending  to  other  people.  But  what 
about  her?  Didn't  she  need  him  too? 

Her  eyes  filled.  She  did  need  him. 
Of  course  she  did.  Every  one  of  those 
lonely  evenings  of  months  past,  she 
had  needed  him.  And  now — tonight. 

Why,  she  wondered.  Why  did 
Scott  have  to  go  tonight  when  the 
boy  was  being  cared  for? 
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The  clock  slowly  ticked  off  two 
hours — two  precious  hours  that  she 
had  wanted  to  spend  with  him. 

Alycia  picked  up  a  magazine,  try- 
ing to  force  from  her  mind  the  nag- 
ging thought  that  you  couldn't  go  on 
loving  someone  you  never  saw.  She 
leafed  through  pages  without  inter- 
est. The  artieles  had  no  appeal  to- 
night. But  her  attention  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  something  else. 

"Enter  the  contest"  the  print  said 
temptingly.  "Nothing  to  buy — only  a 
letter  to  write."  But  it  was  the  title 
that  she  found  herself  staring  at: 
"Why  I  Love  My  Husband."  She 
stared  at  it  as  though  on  this,  of  all 
nights,  the  magazine  had  tricked  her. 
She  read  on,  curiously.  "Write  a  let- 
ter telling  why  you  love  your  hus- 
band. Then  write  a  second  page  tell- 
ing what  you  would  like  to  change 
in  him."  Alycia  laughed  out  loud. 

Everything,  she  thought.  I'd 
change  him  to  say  no  to  people  who 
ask  for  his  time,  I'd  keep  him  home 
with  me,  I'd  .  .  .  but  what  was  the 
use?  Nothing  would  be  changed. 
Scott  would  always  be  involved  in 
something,  always  answering  calls 
for  help.  And  for  her,  there  would 
always  be  loneliness. 

C  COTT  finally  came  at  eleven  and 
^  they  ate  a  cold  sandwich.  He 
was  apologetic,  not  only  for  the  eve- 
ning, but  for  the  coming  day.  "The 
boy's  going  to  be  discharged  tomor- 
row. I  promised  to  drive  him  home." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "Why 
you?"  she  asked.  "Why  not  his  fa- 
ther?" 

"There  isn't  any,"  he  said.  "And 
the  mother  has  no  car.  It  wont  take 


long.  Just  a  quick  run  over  and 
back." 

She  said  nothing.  She  ought  to  be 
used  to  it,  she  supposed,  but  she 
would  never  get  used  to  loneliness. 

"Let  me  go  with  you  then,"  she 
said. 

"You  may  have  to  wait  in  the  car," 
Scott  warned.  "They  only  let  two 
people  up  in  the  room  at  once." 

The  wait  the  next  day  was  long 
and  hot;  when  Scott  finally  came  out 
of  the  building,  he  came  alone.  He 
walked  over  to  her  side  and  leaned 


against  the  car.  "They  won't  release 
him,"  he  said. 

"Why  not?  Isn't  he  all  right?" 

"He's  okay,  but  they  won't  let  him 
go  till  the  bill  is  paid.  The  insurance 
doesn't  cover  it  all  and  his  mother 
doesn't  have  enough." 

She  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  "Hon,  do  you  think  we  could 
lend  it  to  her?" 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Well,  there  were  X  rays  and  tests 
.  .  .  fifty-five." 

"We  don't  have  that  much." 
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"I  know.  But  I  could  get  it  from 
someone  until  Monday.  Then  we 
could  get  it  from  the  bank." 

The  bank,  she  thought.  The  way 
he  says  it  you'd  think  we  had  a  large 
account  instead  of  the  grand  total  of 
seventy-nine  dollars  and  some  cents. 

Alycia  nodded  consent. 

Scott  was  gone  most  of  the  after- 
noon, tracking  down  someone  who 
would  lend  him  the  money.  He  called 
at  five  to  tell  her,  "I've  only  got  part 
of  it.  I'm  going  to  Al's  and  see  if  he'll 
come  across.  I'll  get  a  bite  at  a  diner." 

"Scott,"  she  reminded,  "we  have  a 
date  at  the  Browns'  tonight." 

He  hesitated  only  a  moment. 
"Well,  if  I'm  not  back,  go  ahead." 

"I  hate  to  go  alone,"  she  said. 
"Please  be  early." 

"I'll  try." 

T>UT  Scott  wasn't  back  at  eight 
U  o'clock,  and  Alycia  finally  did  go 
alone.  She  regretted  it  afterward.  She 
was  uncomfortable  in  the  crowd  of 
couples,  and  there  was  one  man  who 
persisted  in  teasing  her.  "You  don't 
believe  that  sick  friend  routine,  do 
you?  I  bet  he's  out  with  a  blonde," 
he  said  once.  And  later,  he  added, 
"Never  mind,  dearie,  you  make  a 
very  attractive  widow." 

Widow  was  what  she  was,  Alycia 
thought.  The  role  was  painful.  She 
left  the  party,  feigning  a  headache. 

Half  the  weekend  was  gone,  and 
the  time  she  and  Scott  had  spent  to- 
gether could  be  counted  with  a  min- 
ute hand. 

She  was  fidgety  at  home,  pacing 
the  floor,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
And  suddenly  she  decided  how  she 
was  going  to  fill  the  evening.   She 
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would  enter  the  contest  in  the  maga- 
zine. It  would  be  a  masterpiece  of 
irony. 

It  was  not  as  easy  as  she  had  imag- 
ined. She  had  entered  other  contests, 
but  it  was  one  thing  to  say,  "I  like 
such  and  such  a  soap  because";  it 
was  quite  another  to  fabricate  rea- 
sons for  loving  your  husband. 

She  started  to  work  it  in  reverse, 
doing  the  "What  I  would  change" 
part  first.  But  that  failed.  The  thor- 
oughness with  which  she  would  cov- 
er it,  would  leave  nothing  left  to  say 
she  loved. 

Then  she  saw  what  she  must  do. 
She  would  have  to  twist  all  Scott's 
shortcomings  into  virtues.  It  was  not 
easy,  but  it  was  infinitely  simpler 
than  trying  to  make  him  sound  like 
someone  else. 

She  started  to  write.  "I  love  my 
husband  because  he's  unselfish. 
While  others  are  busy  criticizing  the 
world,  he's  busy  loving  it."  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  went  on.  "I've 
never  seen  him  pass  someone  in 
trouble;  I've  never  heard  him  say  'no' 
when  asked  to  help." 

She  was  excited  about  it  now.  It 
was  a  challenge,  a  game  to  see  how 
well  she  could  turn  faults  into  assets. 
She  could  hardly  wait  to  add  the  next 
sentence:  "In  an  age  where  the 
watchword  is  'What's  in  it  for  me?' 
my  husband  is  someone  special." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
continued,  adding  new  dimensions  of 
honesty.  "I  don't  pretend  I  wouldn't 
like  more  attention  from  him,  but 
knowing  his  greater  attention  for  his 
fellow  man,  attention  to  me  alone 
would  seem  shallow  and  false." 

She  put  it  down  then,  because  she 


found  it  was  having  a  peculiar  effect 
on  her.  It  was  making  her  emotional. 
Nostalgia,  she  thought.  Nostalgia  for 
happier  days. 

SHE  went  on  to  the  second  sheet 
— the  easy  part.  "What  I  would 
change"  she  wrote.  She  stopped, 
pondering.  If  she  said  what  she  in- 
tended, she  would  be  contradicting 
all  the  first  part. 

She  sat  for  a  long  time,  thinking 
about  it,  re-reading  the  first  part.  She 
smiled,  when  she  finally  took  up  the 
pen,  and  wrote:  "If  I  could  change 
my  husband,  I'd  make  him  over  to 
be  more  like  me.  Then  he'd  be  selfish 
and  impatient  and  none  of  the  won- 
derful things  he  is." 

Scott  came  in  so  quietly  she  didn't 
hear  him  at  first.  He  kissed  her  light- 
ly. "I  would  have  been  earlier  but  I 
stopped  at  the  Browns'.  I  thought 
you'd  be  there." 


"I  wasn't  in  a  gay  party  mood." 

"Are  you  angry?"  he  asked  her. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said 
slowly.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  she 
was  proud  of  him.  She  wanted  to  say 
she  realized  playing  poker  every 
night  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  a 
wife  could  call  neglect.  She  turned 
to  him,  and  punched  him  playfully. 

"Scott,"  she  said,"  I  want  to  change 
you." 

He  looked  concerned  for  a  moment 
— until  she  said,  "I  want  you  to 
mend  the  way  you  squeeze  the  tooth- 
paste. It's  all  wrong." 

That  was  about  the  only  thing  she 
might  ever  change  about  him,  she 
thought,  as  they  laughed  together.  As 
for  the  contest,  she  knew  she  would 
not  enter  it.  It  was  too  personal  to 
mail,  but  she  would  keep  it  always, 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fine  line  that 
could  turn  virtues  into  faults,  and 
vice  versa.  ■  ■ 


Gambling  in  Massachusetts 

Ministers  of  Massachusetts  are  be- 
ing urged  to  preach  on  gambling. 
"The  situation  we  face  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  decent  people  in  our 
communities,"  says  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council.  "Our  state  is 
known  to  the  underworld  as  a  safe 
haven  for  hoodlums  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  show  we  will  not  tolerate  this 
situation  any  longer." 

Christian  Unity  at  the  Grass  Roots 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Washington, 
D.C.,    has    suggested    that    laymen 
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should  experience  the  interdenomina- 


tional understanding  which  has  so 
far  been  reserved  for  top  ecclesias- 
tical leaders.  As  a  first  step,  he  sug- 
gested that  denominations  bring 
laymen  together  in  small  local  con- 
versation groups  on  an  interchurch 
basis. 

President  Commends 
Church  Colleges 

"Inspired  by  the  truth  that  sets 
men  free,  church  colleges  have  estab- 
lished a  great  heritage  of  academic 
training  which  contributes  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  strength  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country." 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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When  Death  Strikes 


By  KARL  OLSSON 


ON  a  summer  morning  in  the 
Louisiana  bayou  country  I  saw 
a  stumpy  water  moccasin  strike  at 
the  boot  of  an  army  officer.  The  mo- 
tion was  liquid  lightning.  And  it  was 
sneaky  if  you  can  say  that  about  a 
thing  in  nature.  The  snake  lay  in  a 
formless  pile  in  the  green  light  of 
morning.  We  looked  at  it  with  the 
half  horrified  fascination  most  men 
feel  in  the  presence  of  the  deadly. 
And  then  the  fangs  struck. 

Death  is  like  that.  It  is  explosively 
sudden  and  it  often  looks  like  a 
dirty  trick.  Just  now  we  are  reading 
about  the  little  girl  who  was  killed 
by  a  lion  in  the  Washington  Zoo  .  .  . 
Some  years  ago  when  I  was  pastor  of 
a  Chicago  church  a  little  girl  in  our 
Sunday  school  found  a  Fourth  of  July 
"torpedo"  wrapped  in  brightly  col- 
ored paper.  She  thought  it  was  a 
piece  of  candy  and  bit  into  it.  She 
was  only  three  and  didn't  know.  She 
died  in  a  flash  of  horror  ...  In 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  on  a  placid 
spring  evening  in  1945  I  saw  a  group 
of  children  playing  on  a  green,  green 
river  bank.  Suddenly  the  earth 
heaved,  there  was  an  angry  cracking 
sound,  and  the  children  were  spilled 
around  like  tenpins.  Someone  had 
stumbled  over  a  booby  trap  wire. 
Death  that  afternoon  was  not  lovely. 
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A  sergeant  on  a  bus  in  Missouri 
unburdens  his  heart  in  the  night.  The 
road  coils  and  uncoils  in  the  swath  of 
headlights.  He  is  on  his  way  home 
to  bury  his  eight-year-old  daughter. 
She  was  helping  her  mother,  and 
she  tried  to  light  the  gas  flame  under 
the  coffeepot.  Something  went  wrong 
and  the  whole  kitchen  was  blasted 
loose.  The  girl  lived  only  a  few  min- 
utes. The  sergeant  wanted  to  know 
why.  He  turned  to  me  in  desperate 
humility  and  asked  if  this  was  the 
way  God  punished  sin.  He  was  not 
bitter;  he  was  contrite.  He  had  not 
been  the  sort  of  Christian  he  should 
have  been.  Could  it  be  that  God  was 
punishing  him  for  this? 

I  think  it  would  have  helped,  if  I 
could  have  said  simply,  "Yes,  ser- 
geant, when  death  strikes,  it  is  al- 
ways a  punishment  for  our  sins  and 
failures."  If  this  had  been  possible, 
he  could  have  turned  away  from  his 
grief  to  his  failure.  It  would  have 
given  him  something  concrete  to  do: 
to  confess,  to  repent,  to  atone.  But  I 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  do  this. 
Jesus  makes  it  quite  plain  that  we 
cannot  thus  explain  accidental 
deaths.  (Read  Luke  13:1-5.)  Acci- 
dents happen  and  when  they  do,  it 
is  futile  to  try  to  trace  them  to  the 
moral  failure  of  the  victim. 


"Insofar  as  you  advance  in  love  you  will  grow  surer  of  the  reality 
of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  your  soul." — Dostoevski 


Death  Comes  As  a  Shock 

From  this  it  does  not  follow  that  no 
one  is  to  blame  for  accidents  that 
happen.  Carelessness,  ignorance, 
negligence  all  cause  accidents  which 
strike  innocent  people.  The  little  girl 
died  in  the  Washington  Zoo  because 
of  someone's  inattention.  The  "tor- 
pedo" was  thrown  into  the  Chicago 
yard  by  a  criminally  careless  person. 
The  German  children  died  because 
there  had  been  a  war  and  there  was 
a  booby  trap  about  which  they  had 
not  been  warned.  Perhaps  their  par- 
ents were  too  tired  or  preoccupied 
to  watch  them.  The  sergeant's 
daughter  died  because  a  plumber  or 
a  gas  company  had  been  careless 
about  an  installation. 

Every  day  on  our  highways  inno- 
cent victims  die  because  we  have 
people  who  are  idiotic  or  criminally 
careless  or  incompetent  or  neurotic 
behind  the  wheels  of  our  cars. 

A  good  society  is  a  society  in 
which  such  hazards  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  safety  education,  dis- 
cipline, and  law.  But  no  society,  how- 
ever efficient,  is  going  to  do  away 
with  death.  Not  all  death  is  caused 
by  careless  people.  There  are  natural 
disasters;  there  are  accidents  hap- 
pening to  our  swift  machines  which 
no  amount  of  caution  can  forestall; 
there  is  disease;  and  there  is  above 
all  our  mortality — -the  fact  that  our 
bodies  grow  old  and  burn  out. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  death,  it 
always  comes  to  us  as  a  shock.  Even 
in  the  case  of  old  people,   we  are 


never  quite  prepared  to  accept  it. 
Perhaps  because  death  underscores 
our  frailty,  it  fills  us  with  anxiety  and 
a  sense  of  deep  frustration. 

Death  Is  Final 

For  death  even  for  a  Christian  is, 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  final. 
Death  means  that  something  has 
come  to  an  end  which  cannot  be  re- 
stored. There  are  philosophies  which 
try  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  death  as 
part  of  an  over-all  harmony.  Life  and 
death,  these  philosophies  proclaim, 
are  two  sides  of  a  coin.  Hence  we 
must  learn  to  accept  death  as  a  nat- 
ural complement  of  life.  But  no  phi- 
losophy, however  excellent,  can  help 
deal  with  death  when  it  strikes  us. 

You  may  recall  Samuel  Johnson's 
short  novel  Rasselas  in  which  a  phi- 
losopher talks  with  eloquence  about 
the  reasonable  man  who  "walks  on 
calmly  through  the  tumults  and 
privacies  of  fife,  as  the  sun  pursues 
alike  his  course  through  the  calm  or 
the  stormy  sky."  A  few  days  later  the 
hero  of  the  novel  meets  the  philos- 
opher again.  In  the  interval  the 
latter  has  lost  his  only  daughter  in 
death  and  has  been  plunged  into 
grief. 

Rasselas  asks  the  philosopher, 
"Have  you  then  forgot  the  precepts 
which  you  so  powerfully  enforced? 
Has  wisdom  no  strength  to  arm  the 
heart  against  calamity?  Consider  that 
external  things  are  naturally  variable, 
but  truth  and  reason  are  always  the 
same." 
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The  philosopher  answers,  "What 
comfort  can  truth  and  reason  afford 
me?  Of  what  effect  are  they  now, 
but  to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  will 
not  be  restored?" 

Death  is  a  special  riddle  when  it 
strikes  the  young  and  promising.  Per- 
haps if  you  saw  service  in  World 
War  II  or  in  Korea,  you  saw  your 
buddy  killed.  You  knew  his  hopes 
for  the  future.  When  this  was  over, 
he  was  going  to  study  or  start  a 
business;  he  was  certainly  going  to 
marry  his  girl.  Life  was  a  tree- 
shaded  street  before  him  with  white 
cottages  and  morning-glory  vines 
and  bright-faced  people.  The  future 
was  a  trout  brook,  an  operating 
table,  a  gleaming  store  front,  the 
first  tee  with  a  green  fairway  curving 
lazily.  The  future  was  a  thousand 
glittering  things. 

Then  death  struck.  It  came  in  with 
a  whining  scream  and  a  roar;  the 
earth  rocked;  everything  splintered 
into  a  million  slivers.  You  picked 
yourself  up — marvelously  alive.  But 
the  thing  over  there  which  did  not 
move  was  your  friend — his  bright 
hopes  smashed — the  precious  cup  of 
life  spilled  forever. 

You  looked  up  into  the  icy  blue 
sky;  it  was  clearing  now,  and  high 
up,  as  if  in  mockery,  floated  a  few 
white  clouds,  clean  and  tranquil. 
You  turned  your  face  toward  that 
empty  cold  heaven  and  argued  with 
God.  Why  did  it  have  to  happen 
to  Jim?  Dear  Lord,  why? 

The  Answer  of  Christian  Faith 

Does  the  Christian  faith  have  any 
answer    to    these    perplexing    ques- 
tions? 
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Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  Bible 
does  not  take  death  lightly.  Sin  and 
death,  the  separation  from  God  and 
the  separation  from  life,  are  the  two 
dark  themes  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  laments:  Jacob  bewailing  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Rachel;  David  weeping 
over  the  death  of  Jonathan  and  over 
his  son,  Absalom;  Jairus  looking 
down  in  stony  grief  upon  his  dead 
girl. 

Secondly,  we  are  not  asked  in 
the  Bible  to  accept  death  bravely; 
we  are  invited  to  triumph  over  it 
through  faith  in  God.  The  ground  of 
this  victory  is  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  To  this  fact  almost 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament 
witnesses.  Without  this  victory,  there 
would  be  no  Gospel,  no  Church,  no 
Christian  faith.  Paul  puts  it  tersely: 
"If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  your 
faith  is  futile  and  you  are  still  in 
your  sins.  Then  those  also  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  per- 
ished." But  he  adds  the  ringing  af- 
firmation, "But  in  fact  Christ  has 
been  raised  from  the  dead"  (1  Cor. 
15:17,  18,  20). 

In  the  third  place,  the  Christians 
victory  over  death  begins,  curiously , 
by  an  act  of  dying.  According  to  the 
New  Testament,  when  we  are  con- 
verted, there  is  a  death  of  the  sinful 
self  and  a  rising  to  newness  of  life 
through  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. Through  baptism  we  are  told 
that  through  Divine  Grace  the  major 
victory  over  death  is  to  take  place 
here  and  now  in  the  death  of  our 
vain,  lustful,  power-hungry  self  and 
( continued  on  page  58 ) 


We  Jlad  a  y<uitk  ileheat 

By  DAN  JORGENSEN 
"The  camp  taught  me  a  lot  about  God" 


HPHE  open  campfire  made  a  crack- 
■*■  ling  noise  as  it  blazed  in  front 
of  the  large  wooden  cross.  The  quiet 
voice  of  the  worship  leader  called 
for  dedication.  "Christ  is  the  light  of 
the  world.  As  you  place  the  stick  you 
hold  in  your  hand  upon  that  fire  let 
it  be  a  symbol  of  the  dedication  of 
your  life  to  Jesus  Christ."  The  stars 
shone  down  upon  the  group — almost 
two  hundred — who  were  gathered 
here  at  beautiful  Camp  Grandview. 
One  by  one,  the  young  people 
stepped  forward  and  placed  their 
sticks  upon  the  roaring  fire.  It  was 


the  high  hour  of  this  week-end  re- 
treat planned  and  carried  out  by  the 
chaplains  of  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama,  for  dependent  young  peo- 
ple (ages  9-15). 

Later,  in  telling  how  much  the 
week-end  retreat  meant  to  her,  Lynn 
Nyberg  said  quietly:  "I  thought  the 
campfire  and  the  prayer  under  the 
stars  each  night  was  wonderful."  And 
Frank  Scofield  said:  "The  camp 
taught  me  a  lot  about  God,"  and  then 
in  typical  teen-age  fashion  added,  "I 
found  a  girl  friend  up  here." 

How  did  this  all  come  about?  This 


USAF  Photograph 


Fun   outdoors.   M/Sgt  Wm.   Forman   umpires   a   Softball 
game. 
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high  hour  was  not  reached  without 
careful  planning.  Chaplain  Wayne 
Minor,  our  director  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, was  the  retreat  leader  and 
he  did  an  excellent  job.  I  believe 
this  was  the  best-organized,  best-run, 
and  most  effective  camp  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"Your  Life  and  God"  was  the 
camp  theme  and  it  was  selected,  of 
course,  months  in  advance. 

Then  the  site  was  chosen.  We  got 
permission  to  use  Camp  Grandview, 
a  YWCA  camp  near  Prattville,  Ala- 
bama, and  only  a  few  miles  from 
Maxwell.  It  is  situated  in  central 
Alabama's  rolling  hills  covered  with 
yellow  pine,  slash  pine,  juniper,  oak, 
and  flowering  plum.  The  camp  is 
well-kept  under  the  direction  of  Ann 
McKee  and  is  spacious  in  its  accom- 
modations— a  dining  hall  with  a 
lounge,  containing  huge  stone  fire- 
places; assembly  hall  and  stage;  and 
cabins  grouped  in  several  areas  with 
convenient  toilet  facilities. 

Next,  a  staff  of  fifteen  was  ob- 
tained— enlisted  men,  chaplains,  and 
wives.  M/Sgt  William  M.  Forman 
handled  recreation — volley  ball,  ten- 
nis, softball,  ping  pong  and  also  semi- 
active  and  quiet  games.  Captain 
Emily  Wright  was  the  nurse.  S/Sgt 
James  F.  Cockran  was  song  leader 
and  also  took  care  of  registrations. 
Airman  James  W.  Snyder  was  pianist. 
Hostesses  were  Mrs.  E.  W.  Minor  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Montgomery.  Cabin 
leaders  were  Mesdames  R.  A.  Woods, 
J.  L.  Woski,  M.  E.  Vineyard;  Airman 
Maurice  E.  Vineyard  and  other  staff 
members  already  named. 

A  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
camp    the    director   had   a   meeting 
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with  all  staff  members  to  go  over 
plans  and  iron  out  any  problems. 

The  publicity  came  largely 
through  three  avenues — the  chapel 
services,  the  youth  fellowships  (there 
are  two  live-wire  fellowships  at  Max- 
well), and  through  the  Sunday 
school  (Chaplain  Minor  is  the  direc- 
tor and  there  are  over  six  hundred 
pupils  enrolled). 

The  leaders  were  amazed  at  the 
large  enrollment — 183  boys  and  girls 
and  young  people  from  nine  through 
fifteen.  Everybody  was  getting  in  on 
the  act.  They  seemed  to  sense  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  for  fun, 
recreation,  fellowship,  and  spiritual 
growth. 

And  they  were  not  disappointed. 

/^AME  that  eventful  Friday— the 
^-^  first  day  of  the  retreat.  Would 
everything  click?  The  staff  arrived  at 
Camp  Grandview  two  hours  before 
the  young  people  came,  got  settled, 
had  a  staff  meeting,  went  over  last 
minute  details,  and  then  waited  for 
the  buses  to  roll  in. 

At  the  other  end,  the  youth  were 
gathering  at  the  chapel  where  they 
were  briefed  before  boarding  the 
buses  by  M/Sgt  Bonniwell  and  Lt. 
Col.  Gordon,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Each  camper  was 
given  an  envelope  containing  the  fol- 
lowing items:  tags  for  luggage,  name 
tag  (containing  name,  group  num- 
ber, and  cabin  number)  to  be  worn 
during  the  entire  camp,  program 
outline,  song  sheets,  blank  paper,  and 
a  pencil  for  notes. 

The  youth  tagged  their  luggage 
and  then  it  was  loaded  on  a  truck. 
The  base  motor  pool  supplied  trans- 
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One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  a  successful  youth  retreat  is  thorough 
preparation.  Chaplain  Wayne  Minor  leads  a  staff  meeting  in  the  Grandview  Lodge. 


portation;  and  the  air  police  escorted 
the  convoy  to  the  city  limits  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

As  the  buses  with  the  young  peo- 
ple began  to  roll  in  there  was  ex- 
citement in  the  air.  But  the  adult 
counselors  were  able  to  keep  the 
youngsters  in  hand  for  briefing  on 
the  evening  program  and  for  getting 
settled  in  their  cabins. 

Dinner  Friday  evening  was  an 
enjoyable  occasion  with  cheering 
and  group  singing  along  with  good 
food.  After  a  bit  of  free  time,  the 
group  gathered  in  the  assembly  hall 
where  the  huge  fireplace  was  ablaze. 
Sgt  Jim  Cockran  led  an  enthusiastic 
singspiration  at  which  time  the  camp 
theme  song  was  highlighted: 

0  Lord  my  God!  When  I  in  awe- 
some wonder 

Consider  all  the  worlds  Thy  hands 
have  made, 

1  see  the  stars,  I  hear  the  rolling 
thunder 


Thy   Pow'r   throughout   the    uni- 
verse displayed, 

Then  sings  my  soul,  my  Saviour 

God  to  Thee; 
How  great  Thou  art,  how  great 

Thou  art! 

"That's  Living"  was  the  theme 
Chaplain  William  Montgomery  chose 
for  the  evening  vespers.  After  ves- 
pers, the  canteen  was  open  and  there 
was  recreation  for  each  of  the  age 
groups  in  the  lounge,  assembly  hall, 
and  outdoors.  Finally,  at  a  signal 
from  the  director,  the  recreation 
period  ended  and  the  entire  group 
came  forward  to  form  a  prayer  circle. 
Here  under  the  stars,  young  people 
thanked  God  for  good  times,  for 
Christian  friends,  for  life — and  God 
was  very  near!  Then  everyone  went 
to  his  cabin  for  the  night;  and  once 
again  there  was  a  devotional  hour  as 
each  counselor  led  his  small  group 
in  worship. 
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HP  HE  Saturday  program  featured 
■*■  three  main  items — the  classes,  or 
group  discussion;  the  folk  games; 
and  the  campfire  dedication  service 
that  night.  Folk  games  were  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Clark 
("Moose")  Holland.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  the  significant  camp- 
fire  dedication.  The  classes  were 
graded  according  to  age  group,  and 
the  following  group  discussions 
held: 

"Your  Relationship  to  God"' — 
Chaplain  Cal  McGeehon 

"Your  Relationship  to  Your  Par- 
ents"— Chaplain  Fred  Ellis,  Jr. 

"Your  Relationship  to  Others" — 
Chaplain  Dan  Jorgensen. 

Sunday,  the  final  day.  was  mean- 
ingful. Chaplain  James  F.  Patterson, 
Staff  Chaplain  of  the  Air  University, 
was  the  preacher  for  the  morning 
worship  service.  His  subject  was 
"Wells  and  Pillars"  and  he  force- 
fully challenged  young  people  to 
build  their  lives  on  the  principle  of 
service  as  taught  and  practiced  by 
Jesus. 

It  was  a  reluctant  group  that  piled 
into  the  buses  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  journey  back  to 
Maxwell;  but  everyone  was  happy 
in  that  he  had  had  a  good  time 
and  had  learned  much. 

Richard  Reinbold  commented:  "It 
was  lots  of  fun,  especially  the  game 


'Capture  the  Flag'  and  hiking 
through  the  woods — and  the  serv- 
ices." 

Jimmy  Laughry  said:  "I  liked  the 
cabins." 

Ben  Citty's  remark  was  a  brief, 
"Very  nice." 

.Ann  Hutchinson  in  typical  teen- 
age fashion  said.  "'I  thought  it  was 
neat.  -And  I  learned  a  lot  of  things." 

To  sum  it  up.  I  repeat  that  it  was 
a  most  excellent  camp.  There  was 
no  bickering  or  bad  feeling.  There 
was  100  per  cent  attendance  at  all 
assemblies,  services,  and  recreational 
events.  The  young  people  did  some 
original  thinking  and  asked  some 
significant  questions  such  as  the  one 
the  nine-year-old  girl  asked,  "How 
was  God  in  Jesus?" 

The  total  cost  for  each  registrant 
was  ST. 00  which  included  six  meals 
prepared  by  the  YWCA  camp  cooks, 
so  the  camp  was  not  expensive. 
Chaplain  Minor  expressed  the  aim 
of  the  camp  when  he  said:  "The 
theme  of  your  camp  is  'Your  Life  and 
God.'  We  will  try  to  help  you  see 
what  it  means  to  love  God  with  your 
mind,  your  body,  and  your  strength 
— and  to  love  others  as  yourself. 

"We  want  you  to  work  hard,  play 
hard,  and  join  in  every  activity." 

Why  don't  you  foster  a  week-end 
retreat  for  vour  base? 


KIND  TO  ANIMALS 


The  teacher  had  asked  her  small  pupils  to  tell  about  their  acts 
of  kindness  to  dumb  animals.  After  several  heart-stirring  stories, 
the  teacher  asked  Tommy  if  he  had  anything  to  add.  "Well,"  he 
replied  rather  proudly,  "1  kicked  a  boy  once  for  kicking  his  dog." 

— Mississippi  Educational  Advance 
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The  Link  Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Tough  Educational  Program 
for  Careerist  Officer 

Lt.  Col.  A.  L.  Scheftel  of  150 
Prospect  Park,  West,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
has  passed  the  bar  examination  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  D.C.  This  latest  achievement 
is  the  culmination  of  Scheftel's  per- 
sonal educational  program  that  has 
resulted  in  two  college  degrees 
earned  at  his  own  expense  during 
off-duty  time.  He  had  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  from  City  College  of 
New  York  and  an  ROTC  commission 
when  he  began  his  active  Army 
career  as  an  infantry  officer  in  1941. 
In  1950,  after  three  years  of  night 
school,  Brooklyn  Law  School  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  law  degree.  In 
1956,  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
comptrollership  from  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Professor  for  ICU  in  Japan 

A  grant  of  $30,000  has  been  made 
by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  outstanding  professor  of 
Christian  ethics  at  the  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan  for  a 
three-year  period. 


Luncheon  on  Biblical  Principles 

Reporters  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  meet  together  each  week 
for  a  luncheon  study  of  Biblical 
principles  and  Christian  living.  "Busi- 
ness establishments  have  found  such 
groups  beneficial,  but  this  is  the  first 
formed  in  a  newspaper,  as  far  as  I 
know,"  explained  Rev.  William  Rose, 
ordained  minister  who  is  Tribune 
church  editor. 

"Humanity  Is  Awake" 

A  Boston  University  professor,  Dr. 
Amiya  Chakraverti,  a  native  of 
India,  says:  "The  great  news  in 
Asia  is  that  humanity  is  awake  .  .  . 
The  ancient,  rich  and  diverse  civiliza- 
tions of  Asia,  exposed  for  a  century 
to  such  forces  as  the  mixing  of  cul- 
tures through  contact  and  diffusion, 
scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment, have  been  profoundly  affected 
.  .  .  People  in  Southeast  Asia  want 
education,  food,  dignity  and  freedom 
in  their  family  life.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  have  these  things.  National- 
ism is  a  symptom  of  this  upsurge." 

Ecumenical  Work  Campers 

This  summer  has  been  a  busy  one 
for    ecumenical    work    campers,    or 
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"hammer  and  shovel  enthusiasts  in 
dungarees"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  They  have  been  repairing  a 
Protestant  center  in  California,  dig- 
ging a  water  system  in  Swannanoa, 
helping  Spanish-speaking  youngsters 
lost  in  New  York  City's  canyons 
(slums),  serving  as  ward  attendants 
in  a  mental  hospital  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  building  a  new  chapel  for 
a  struggling  congregation  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Flying  Parson 

Rev.  Charles  V.  Lee  (Congrega- 
tional-Christian), Director  of  the 
Great  Plains  Evangelism  Ministry, 
flies  a  four-seater  Cessna  into  South 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  Montana,  bring- 
ing the  gospel  to  that  area. 

Right,  Fair,  Just 

In  an  address  entitled  "Religion 
Faces  the  Atomic  Age,"  James  C. 
Worthy,  Vice-President  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  said,  "From 
its  very  beginnings,  American  so- 
ciety has  been  a  religious  and  deeply 
moral  society.  In  such  a  society, 
people  judge  the  actions  and  pol- 
icies of  business,  government,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  all  other  institu- 
tions in  moral  terms:  whether  they 
are  right,  whether  they  are  fair, 
whether  they  are  just." 

Negro  Minister 

The  Hurlburt  Baptist  Church,  a 
white  congregation  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  named  twenty-seven- 
year-old  Lucius  Walker,  Jr.,  a  Negro, 
as  its  assistant  pastor. 
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Chaplains'  Corners 

Two  companies  in  a  Transporta- 
tion Railway  Group  at  Ft.  Eustis, 
Va.,  have  developed  "chaplains' 
corners"  in  their  dayrooms.  Picture 
above  shows  chaplains'  corner  for 
the  dayroom  of  763d  Transportation 
Railway  Battalion.  At  the  curtain  is 
M/Sgt  Leonard  Golembieuski. 

Book  About  D-Day 

In  a  newsletter  published  by  E 
Co.,  505  Parachute  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, 82nd  Airborne  Division,  we 
note:  "A  book  about  D-Day,  6  June 
1944,  is  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Readers  Digest  and  in 
book  form  to  coincide  with  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  The  writer  is  Cornelius  Ryan 
...  he  plans  to  deal  with  the  24 
hours  of  the  invasion  day  as  indi- 
viduals lived  them."  This  from  a 
letter  by  Frances  Ward,  Readers 
Digest  Research  Department,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Giving  in  the  U.S. 

Giving  in  the  U.S.  totaled  over 
$6.7  billion  last  year,  according  to 
the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel.  Of  this,  $3.4  billion 
was  given  to  religion.  American 
churches  and  synagogues  have  over 
$13  billion  in  assets,  but  they  receive 
only  one  per  cent  of  individual  in- 
comes. 

New  Chiefs  of  Chaplains 

Chaplain  (Major  General)  Ter- 
ence P.  Finnegan,  Roman  Catholic, 
began  his  duties  as  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, U.S.  Air  Force,  August  15. 
He  succeeds  Chaplain  (Major  Gen- 
eral) Charles  I.  Carpenter,  Method- 
ist, who  has  been  chief  since  June 
11,  1948.  Chaplain  Carpenter  has 
become  Cadet  Chaplain  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Succeeding  Chaplain  Finnegan  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Force 
Chaplains  is  Chaplain  (Brigadier 
General)  Robert  P.  Taylor,  a  South- 
ern Baptist. 

Rear  Admiral  George  Aloysius 
Rosso,  Chaplains  Corp,  U.S.  Navy, 
has  been  appointed  Chief,  Chap- 
lains Division,  Bureau  of  Personnel, 
Navy  Department,  succeeding  Rear 
Admiral  Edward  Blaine  Harp,  Jr. 
Admiral  Harp  will  continue  on  active 
duty  as  District  Chaplain  of  the 
Eleventh  Naval  District  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Capt.  I.  W.  Stultz,  CHC,  USN,  a 
Unitarian,  has  become  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Chaplains  Division. 

Freedom  in  the  Armed  Services 

Speaking  before  the  Tenth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  National  Civil 


Liberties  Clearing  House,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Air  Force,  John  A. 
Johnson  said:  "The  armed  services, 
along  with  the  Congress  and  the 
courts,  are  alive  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  individual  freedom  and  are 
doing  something  about  them."  He 
described  the  four  areas  in  which 
the  military  is  acting  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  those  under  its  control — 
religious  and  racial  equality,  the 
military  justice  system,  voting  rights, 
and  freedom  in  political  matters — 
and  quoted  John  Locke's  dictum: 
"The  end  of  the  law  is  not  to  abolish 
or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and  en- 
large freedom." 

Population  "Explosion"  Threatens 

United  Nations  estimates  that  by 
the  year  2,000  World  population 
will  rise  from  three  to  seven  billion 
people.  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  increase 
will  be  168  per  cent  compared  to 
65  per  cent  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Rev.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Fagley, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  urges  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  be  issued  a  dynamic 
challenge  on  its  rigid  opposition  to 
birth  control.  He  says  that  the 
Roman  Church's  position  is  "the- 
ologically wrong  and  practically 
tragic." 

Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 

The  local  council  of  Oberammer- 
gau, Germany,  has  earmarked  $800,- 
000  to  finance  getting  the  city  in 
readiness  for  the  Passion  Play  in 
1960.  Begun  in  1633,  the  Passion 
Play  is  over  300  years  old. 
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Pre-Easter  Retreat 

The  above  picture  shows  a  part  of 
the  125  men  who  gathered  at  the 
12th  Infantry  Chapel,  Ft.  Lewis, 
Washington,  for  a  pre-Easter  retreat. 
Chaplain  James  R.  Barnett  reports 
that  the  occasion  was  tremendous. 
Rev.  David  Barnette  of  Tacoma  was 
the  speaker  and  brought  three  mes- 
sages on  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian." 

Toy  Pistols 

Two  labor  leaders  have  urged  the 


banning  of  the  sales  of  toy  pistols  as 
the  means  of  combatting  juvenile 
delinquency.  "A  kid  nowadays  is  not 
satisfied  unless  he  has  his  six-shooter 
strapped  to  his  hips.  He  bang-bangs 
away  at  his  playmates,  and  they 
bang-bang  away  at  him.  If  his  Dad 
has  the  real  thing  around  the  house 
and  Junior  sees  it,  the  seed  of  gun 
totin'  already  having  been  implanted 
in  his  childish  mind,  he  prefers  the 
lethal  weapon  to  his  so-called  toy." 


WHEN  DEATH  STRIKES     (continued  from  page  50) 


the  coming  to  birth  within  us  of  a 
new  nature.  (See  Colossians  3.) 

Finally,  the  victorious  faith  lives 
and  grows  in  the  hoping  community, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
church  is  an  ark  in  which  you  do  not 
escape  but  triumph  over  the  turbu- 
lence of  life.  The  Apostle  Paul  puts 
it  well  when  he  says  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  that  in  the  face  of  death  and 
separation,  they  are  not  to  grieve  "as 
others  who  have  no  hope."  The 
"others"  are  the  mourners  outside 
the  church  for  whom  death  is  sud- 
den, disastrous,  and  final.  But  within 
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the  church  Christians  may  live  in  the 
hopeful  expectation  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  Christian  to  see  death 
as  de-fanged.  "Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory,"  says  St.  Paul. 

"O  death,  where  is  thy  victory? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
power  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  gives  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1 
Cor.  15:54-57). 


31j?  Utnk  (Mntimr-j^ptrmher 


Oara  Coleridge  sings: 

"Warm  September  brings  the  fruit, 
Sportsmen  then  begin  to  shoot." 

Indeed,  September  is  harvest  month.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Gerst-monath, 
or  barley  month.  The  Swiss  still  say,  Herbst-monat,  harvest  month.  The  harvest 
moon  is  the  moon  which  rises  nearest  to  autumnal  equinox — the  moon  appears 
above  the  horizon  at  about  sunset  for  several  days.  Fall  officially  begins  Sept. 
23  at  8:10  a.m. 

September  is  a  great  month  for  Christian  education,  for  RALLY  DAY  will 
probably  come  one  Sunday.  Back  from  summer  vacations,  boys  and  girls  will 
start  to  school  again — and  to  Sunday  school  as  well.  Christian  Education  Week 
this  year  will  be  September  28-October  5.  Why  not  plan  to  capitalize  on  this 
emphasis:  work  for  increased  attendance;  start  new  classes;  have  teacher  re- 
treats; urge  the  use  of  the  best  literature — the  Unified  Curriculum  and  The 
Link. 

Of  course,  the  month  begins  with  Labor  Day.  "Who  will  not  suffer 
labor  in  this  world,  let  him  not  be  born." — John  Florio,  1578.  And 
Paul:  "If  any  one  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat."  (2  Thess.  3:10).  Labor  Day 
is  the  most  generally  celebrated  holiday  in  the  U.S.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
Peter  J.  McGuire  in  1882.  Some  other  events  of  importance  during  the  month 
are:  Santa  Fe  Fiesta  (Sept.  1),  honoring  conquering  of  New  Mexico  from  the 
Indians;  Constitution  Day  (Sept.  17),  after  four  months  deliberation,  the  Con- 
stitution was  signed  in  September  1789.  This  is  a  good  time  to  have  discussions 
of  Christian  citizenship.  The  Japanese  peace  treaty  was  signed  by  forty-nine 
nations  in  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951. 

Important  birthdays  during  the  month:  September  6,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  hero  of  the  American  Revolution.  7 — James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  greatest  American  novelist,  born  Burlington,  N.J.;  24— John  Mar- 
shall, the  fourth  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  really  made  the  court, 
born  in  1755.  28— Frances  E.  Willard  of  temperance  fame. 
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The  baseball  season  is  ending.  Babe  Ruth  hit  his  60th  home  run, 
September  30,  1927.  The  Miss  America  Pageant  is  held  at  Atlantic 
City  the  first  part  of  the  month.  The  Jewish  New  Year,  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  begins 
at  sundown  September  15.  The  Jewish  Yom  Kippur,  Day  of  Atonement,  is 
September  24.  In  keeping  with  an  emphasis  on  Christian  citizenship,  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  that  Nathan  Hale,  born  Coventry,  Conn.,  on  June  6,  1755,  was 
arrested  on  September  21,  1776  and  hanged  by  the  British  the  next  day.  Re- 
member he  said  before  dying,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country." 


*ffyetfc&  £a%  ^,ay  ^deadcu 


THIS  department  has  been  vari- 
ously called  "Discussion  Tips," 
"Helps  for  Lay  Leaders,"  etc.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  you  use  the  study 
articles  in  each  issue  of  The  Link 
for  worship  services,  for  discussion, 
for  lay  sermons,  and  the  like.  The 
theme  this  month  is :  "How  Do  Chris- 
tians Face  Crises?"  This  is  a  big 
question.  You  are  searching  for  an- 
swers to  it,  and  so  are  your  friends. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  them.  The 
Christian  gospel  certainly  has  an- 
swers. Our  thoughtful  writers  will 
give  you  sane  and  wholesome  advice. 

1.  Due    to   Conditions   Beyond   Our 
Control   (see  page  15) 

This  study  article  was  written  by 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Glad,  Department  of 
History,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  He's  a  clear,  logical  writer, 
don't  you  agree?  Here  are  some 
questions  he  raises:  Why  should  the 
occurrence  of  natural  disaster 
strengthen  our  faith  in  God  rather 
than  weaken  it?  What  are  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  victims  of 
disaster?  Suggest  specific  ways  of 
aiding  those  in  distress.   What   did 
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Shakespeare  mean  when  he  said, 
"There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,  would  men  observingly 
distill  it  out"? 

Bible  Material:  John  8:1-7. 

Hymns:  "Jesus,  Savior,  Pilot  Me"; 
"O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding 
Hand";  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour." 

2.  When  Others  Disappoint  Us  (see 
page  27) 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Veh,  Editor  of 
Builders,  and  who  serves  on  our 
Advisory  Board,  wrote  this  study 
article.  He  strikes  right  at  the  heart 
of  one  of  our  biggest  problems. 
Questions:  Tell  of  your  greatest  dis- 
appointment in  another  person. 
What  did  you  do?  What  is  Jesus' 
teaching  on  forgiveness?  (Read  Mat- 
them  7:12,  14,  15;  Luke  23:34.) 
How  can  you  go  on  loving  those  who 
disappoint  you?  Suggest  ways  we 
often  disappoint  God. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:9-15; 
Romans  1:29-31;  5:12;  6:23. 

Hymns:  "I  Would  Be  True"; 
"Jesus,  I  My  Cross  Have  Taken"; 
"When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous 
Cross." 


3.  When   We  Disappoint   Ourselves 

(see  page  40) 

The  Rev.  Fred  Cloud,  Editor  of 
Older  Youth  Publications  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Advisory  Board,  put  his 
facile  pen  to  work  in  writing  this 
study  article.  He  suggests  the  follow- 
ing questions:  What  are  the  ways  in 
which  you  most  often  disappoint 
yourself?  How  do  you  deal  with 
your  feelings  of  guilt?  By  the  way 
you  use  your  freedom,  are  you  prov- 
ing to  be  part  of  the  world's  problem 
or  part  of  God's  answer  to  the 
world's  problem?  This  last  question  is 
probably  more  for  meditation  than 
discussion,  but  it's  a  good  one. 

Bible  Material:  Romans  3:21-26; 
1  John  1:5-10. 

Hymns:  "Come,  Thou  Almighty 
King";  "Blessed  Assurance";  "My 
Hope  Is  Built  on  Nothing  Less." 

4.  When  Death  Strikes  (see  page  48) 

When  we  consider  the  theme 
"How  Do  Christians  Face  Crises?" 
we  could  not,  of  course,  leave  out 
the  crisis  of  death.  So  we  asked  Dr. 
Karl  Olsson,  a  professor  in  North 
Park  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary, to  write  this  study  article. 
After  rewriting  several  times,  Karl 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  article,  but 
we  feel  he's  done  a  good  job  with 
a  difficult  subject.  Questions:  How 
do  you  explain  the  death  of  the 
young?  What  is  the  Christian  answer 
to  death?  After  death,  what? 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  23;  Luke 
13:1-5;  1  Corinthians  15:16-26,  54- 
57. 

Hymns:     "Guide     Me,     O     Thou 


Great  Jehovah";  "He  Leadeth  Me"; 
"Rock  of  Ages." 


BIBLE  VERSE 


PHIL.  3:12 


Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect: but  I  follow  after 


THE  Bible  verse  for  the  month 
suggests  that  the  way  to  meet 
crises  is  to  remember  that  we  are 
human,  imperfect,  we  sin,  we  make 
mistakes;  but  we  can  do  better,  move 
onward,  upward,  forward  toward 
Christ  and  his  perfection.  Are  you 
"following  after,"  "pressing  on"? 
How  about  storing  this  verse  up  in 
your  mind  forever  by  memorizing 
it?  And  then  how  about  storing  it 
up  in  your  heart  by  living  it? 

Daffynitions:  Chance  Remark — 
anything  a  man  manages  to  say  when 
two  women  are  talking  (Philnews) . 
•  Mosquito — a  small  insect  designed 
by  God  to  make  us  think  better  of 
flies  (Atlas  News).  •  Love — the 
feeling  that  makes  the  woman  make 
a  man  make  a  fool  of  himself  (Atlas 
News).  •  Hotel — a  place  where  a 
guest  often  gives  up  good  dollars  for 
poor  quarters  (Atlas  News). 
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(Prayers  for  several  occasions) 


To  Begin  the  Day 

O  God,  the  King  eternal,  who  dividest  the  day  from  the  darkness,  and 
turnest  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning:  drive  far  off  from  us  all 
wrong  desires,  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  thy  law,  and  guide  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace;  that  having  done  thy  will  with  cheerfulness  while 
it  was  day,  we  may,  when  night  cometh,  rejoice  to  give  thee  thanks, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  AMEN.1 

At  Evening  Time 

O  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just 
works  do  proceed;  give  unto  thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give;  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy  commandments;  and 
also  that  by  thee,  we,  being  defended  from  the  fear  of  our  enemies,  may 
pass  our  time  in  rest  and  quietness,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior.  AMEN.2 

A  Student's  Prayer 

Deliver  us,  O  God,  from  following  the  fashions  of  the  day  in  our  think- 
ing. Save  us  from  the  worship  of  power,  whether  power  over  nature  or 
power  over  men;  save  us  from  the  worship  of  science,  and  grant  that 
giving  thee  thanks  for  the  skill  of  the  scientist,  we  may  be  preserved 
from  the  abuse  of  his  discovering.  Help  us  never  to  confuse  any  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator,  or  man  with  God.  May  we  acknowledge  man's 
reason  as  thy  gift  and,  being  freed  from  all  false  hopes  and  misplaced 
trust,  find  in  thee  our  hope  and  our  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  AMEN.3 

Calls  to  Worship 

"Be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain"  (1  Cor.  15:58).4 
"Let  the  words   of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be 

acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer"  (Ps.  19:14).5 

1,  2  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

3  Student  Prayer,  SCM  Press,  London 
4,  5  Suggested  by  Chaplain  Joseph  F.  Parker,  USN,  in  Prayers  at  Sea 
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Qaakl,  Ale  tyfoendhf,  Vkmyd, 


\A7E  believe  you  ought  to  have  a 
*  *  reading  program.  One  man  re- 
solved that  he  would  read  at  least  a 
book  a  week — at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  read  fifty-two  books.  Imagine 
how  much  he'd  grown  intellectually. 
Read  something  heavy;  something 
light.  Book  publishers  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  review  section.  Maybe 
you'll  like  some  of  these  books. 

On  the  lighter  side,  there's  Rough 
Road  Home  (J.  P.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  256  pages,  $3.95)  by 
Melissa  Mather.  Mrs.  Mather,  an 
army  widow  with  four  children  (one 
needing  special  care)  and  another 
on  the  way,  tells  of  the  struggles  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  after 
she  buys  a  run-down  Vermont  farm. 
It's   a   delightful  bit  of  Americana. 

On  the  heavier  side,  but  highly 
worth  while,  is  a  collection  of  state- 
ments by  forty  American  scientists 
giving  their  faith  in  God  in  an  ex- 
panding universe.  The  book  (The 
Evidence  of  God  in  an  Expanding 
Universe,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  $3.75)  is  edited  by  John 
Monsma.  Such  statements  as  this 
by  Dr.  Merritt  Stanley  of  Webster 
University  back  up  our  faith  in 
God: 

When  as  careful  scientists  we  analyze 
and  synthesize  the  data  of  the  natural 
world,  even  by  analogical  inference, 
we  are  observing  only  the  phenomena 
of  the  operations  of  that  unseen  Being 


who  cannot  be  found  by  mere  scien- 
tific seeking,  but  who  can  and  did 
manifest  Himself  in  human  form. 
For  science  is  indeed  "watching  God 
work." 

Younger  service  personnel  and  lay 
leaders  will  find  helpful  a  book  of 
thirty-nine  devotions  by  Walter  L. 
Cook  (Meditations  for  Youth,  Abing- 
don Press,  Nashville,  Term.,  $1.75). 
Mr.  Cook  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He 
draws  pertinent  illustrations  from  the 
fives  of  teen-agers  and  applies  the 
message  of  the  Bible  to  life  today. 

Readers  who  like  the  Bible  story 
presented  in  fiction  form  will  enjoy 
The  Crown  Tree  (John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  $3.50)  by  LeGette 
Blythe.  It  is  the  ever-fascinating 
story  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church  told  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  soldier  who  plunged 
the  fatal  spear  into  Jesus'  side 
(named  in  the  book  the  Centurion 
Longinius ) . 

Primer  for  Young  Christians  by 
Gene  W.  Newberry  (Warner  Press, 
1955,  75  cents),  is  a  small  book  but 
chock  full  of  sound  advice  on  the 
meaning  of  man,  the  devotional  fife, 
worship,  vocation,  Christian  ethics, 
stewardship,  great  Christian  beliefs, 
and  the  like.  Chapter  12  is  a  glossary 
of  familiar  Christian  words  and  gives 
definitions  that  will  be  helpful.  Well 
worth  reading. 
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When  a  wife  really  wants  some- 
thing from  her  husband,  getting  it 
only  takes  a  little  wile. 

— Vesta  M.  Kelly  in  Quote 

The  young  man  told  his  girl,  "I  am 
keeping  a  record   of  all  the   good 
times  we've  had  together." 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "a  diary!" 
"No,"    he    replied.    "Stubs    in    a 
checkbook." 

— Santa  Fe  Magazine 

The  busy  executive  had  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown  from  the  strain 
of  making  decisions.  Things  had 
reached  the  stage  where  he  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  on  even  the 
simplest  matters;  he  couldn't  decide 
which  suit  to  wear,  whether  to  drive 
his  car  or  take  a  taxi,  etc. 

Finally  he  was  sent  to  a  rest  home 
where  he  seemed  to  make  some  im- 
provements. After  six  months,  his 
doctor  said:  "Don't  you  feel  that  now 
you  can  take  your  place  in  the  world 
and  make  decisions?" 

The  executive  brightened  at  the 
prospect  and  answered,  "Well,  yes 
and  no." 

— Tracks 

Married  men  may  not  be  the  best 
informed  people,  but  they  certainly 
are  the  most. 

— Caroline  Clark  in  Quote 
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"This  is  my  colleague,  Dr.  Swisher.  He 
specializes  in  the  left  nostril." 


A  successful  French  statesman 
fought  a  number  of  duels  during  the 
early  days  of  his  career.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  due  to  fight  a  duel 
on  a  country  estate,  some  distance 
from  Paris. 

He  and  his  opponent  arrived  at 
the  railway  station  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  purchased  a  round-trip 
ticket.  The  statesman  bought  only  a 
one-way  ticket. 

"Have  you  so  little  confidence  in 
yourself,  monsieur?"  sneered  his  ad- 
versary. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  statesman. 
"I  always  use  my  opponent's  return 
ticket  after  a  duel." 

— Argosy 

"Doctor,"  exclaimed  the  nurse  as 
she  interrupted  the  busy  psychiatrist, 
"there's  a  man  outside  who  claims  he 
has  a  dual  personality.  What  should 
I  do?" 

"Just  tell  him,"  replied  the  harried 

psychiatrist,  "to  go  chase  himself." 

— Mary  ami  Greene  in  Pageant 
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